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HIS  EXCELLENCY  DR.  CARLOS  DAVILA 
The'ncw  Ambassador  of  Chile  in  'Washington 


'MU.*M^l\lkhUMX 


DECEMBER,  1927 


VOL.  LX  I 


HIS  Excellency  Senor  don  Carlos  Davila,  Ambassador  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  in  the 
United  States,  was  officially  received  hy  President  Coolidge 
at  the  White  House  on  October  6,  1927,  thus  succeeding 
to  the  important  post  left  vacant  hy  the  departure  from  Washington 
of  Dr.  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal. 

When  presenting  his  credentials  the  Ambassador  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows ; 


It  will  be  my  most  welcome  duty  in  the  discharge  of  mj-  mission  to  pursue  the 
work  done  by  my  distinguished  predecessors  and  to  devote  all  my  abilities  to  the 
endeavor  of  adding  intenseness  and  effectiveness  to  the  cordial  political  relations 
maintained  by  our  countries  with  invariable  loyalty  and  reciprocal  interest  since 
the  time  when  Chile  conquered  her  political  independence,  which  relations, 
I  am  sure,  will  grow  in  strength  to  the  full  extent  fervently  desired  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  my  country. 

I  shall  make  it  my  special  effort  to  intensify  the  economic  ties  which  bind  our 
two  Republics,  between  which  there  are  fortunately  running  considerable  streams 
of  intercourse  that  hold  forth  a  promise  of  broad  and  pro.spcrous  development: 
Chile  finds  deep  gratification  in  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  and  main' 
activities  from  the  United  States  are  now  engaged  in  her  territory,  surrounded  by 
as  many  guarantees  as  they  would  find  in  their  own  country  and  enjoying  the 
advantages  in  the  way  of  production  that  my  country  offers. 

I  cherish  the  hope  that  in  achieving  this  purpose  I  shall  have  the  generous 
cooperation  of  Your  Excellency  and  of  your  enlightened  associates  in  the 
Government  of  the  great  Republic. 
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I  trust  that  Your  Excellency  will  deign  again  to  accept  the  thankful  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Chile  for  the  invaluable  service  you 
have  done  to  the  cause  of  continual  peace  and  harmony  in  accepting  the  task, 
offered  to  your  high  decision,  of  settling,  as  arbitrator,  the  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  sole  stipulation  in  the  Ancon  treaty  that  was  disputed. 

Your  Excellency  has  my  be.st  wishes  for  the  ever-growing  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  your  personal  happiness. 

To  these  expressive  words  of  the  Ambassador  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  cordial  response,  in  part  as  follows: 

I  cordially  reciprocate  the  friendly  sentiments  which  Your  Excellency  has  so 
well  expressed,  and  I  confidently  share  your  expectation  that  the  political  rela¬ 
tions  l)etween  our  countries  will  continue  in  the  same  friendly  path  which  they 
have  happily  followed  ever  since  the  first  glorious  days  of  Chile’s  life  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation. 

As  for  the  economic  ties  to  which  Your  Excellency  has  alludetl,  it  is  gratifying 
to  receive  this  new  assurance  that  the  Government  of  Chile  welcomes  the  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  so  largely  interested  and 
affords  to  those  enterprises  as  great  a  degree  of  security  in  their  activities  as 
they  would  enjoy  in  this  country,  for  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  .Mnbassador,  that  only 
in  this  way  can  the  systematic  development  of  natural  resources,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  stimulus  to  the  commercial  intercourse  upon  which  the  modern  economic 
structure  of  the  world  so  largely  de|)ends,  be  carried  forward  under  conditions  of 
real  mutual  benefit.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  a.ssure  Your  Excellency  that  in 
your  efforts  to  foster  these  commercial  relations  which  you  have  mentioned  you 
will  have  the  whole-hearted  support  and  cooj)eration  of  myself  and  every  member 
of  this  Government. 

It  is  extremely  agreeable,  Mr.  .Vmbassador,  to  hear  from  you  the  expression  of 
appreciation  which  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  Government  of  Chile  you  have 
formulated  with  resjKJct  to  my  services  as  arbitrator  in  the  pending  settlement  of 
the  Tacna-.Arica  controversy.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  a  solution  may  be 
reached  and  the  question  settled  for  all  time  in  a  manner  both  equitable  and 
acceptable  to  all  concernetl. 

The  new  diplomatic  representative  of  the  progressive  Chilean 
nation  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  southern  Province  of  IMo-Bio, 
September  16,  1887.  On  the  completion  of  his  elementary  schooling, 
he  began  his  study  of  the  liberal  arts  in  the  Colegio  Ingles,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  continuing  this  preparatory  work  in  the  excellent  secondary 
school  of  the  city  of  Concepcion.  Thus  equipped,  he  entered  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Chile,  situated  in  Santiago,  from 
which  in  due  time  he  graduated  with  the  corresponding  degree. 

In  1912  Doctor  Davila  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
El  Mercurio,  a  Santiago  daily,  thus  exchanging  a  legal  for  a  journalis¬ 
tic  career.  Five  years  later,  the  management  of  La  Nacion  selected 
him  as  editor  of  this  increasingly  important  organ.  And  through 
the  editorial  columns  of  this  newspaper  Doctor  Davila  began  to 
direct  what  has  been  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  fruitful  labor 
in  the  annals  of  Chilean  journalism. 

The  establishment  and  development  of  La  Nacion  are  recognized 
as  powerful  factors  in  that  gradual  evolution  toward  new  methods 
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and  objectives  which  has  distinguished  Chilean  journalism  in  general 
during  the  last  decade.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  newspaper  and  its 
characteristic  methods  of  dealing  with  public  questions  and  the 
presentation  of  news  inevitably  stimulated  other  dailies  to  a  con¬ 
stant  rivalry  of  effort,  one  of  the  results  of  which  has  been  a  period 
of  extraordinary  journalistic  progress.  La  Nacion  has  alw'ays  been 
characterized  by  a  markedly  liberal  spirit  and  by  the  scientific  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  approaches  the  study  of  economic  and  social  problems, 
whether  national  or  foreign;  and  it  was  Doctor  Davila  who  gave 
this  paper  a  distinctly  democratic  and  popular  trend,  the  effect  of 
which  was  felt  some  years  later  in  the  political  life  of  the  Chilean 
nation. 

Although  La  Nation  has  never  been  a  propagandist  organ,  it  has 
nevertheless  accomplished  a  work  of  cultural  and  intellectual  uplift 
which  has  had  no  small  influence  on  the  ideas  and  trends  of  its  time. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  greatly  influential  in  constraining  popular 
opinion  to  concern  itself  with  economic  questions.  The  financial  and 
social  reforms  which  in  recent  years  have  placed  Chile  on  a  firm  basis 
and  prepared  her  productive  forces  for  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  the  nation  were,  in  large  part,  the  result  of  the  energetic  campaign 
waged  by  Doctor  Davila  in  the  columns  of  La  Nation. 

Aloof  from  party  politics,  the  new  diplomatic  representative  of 
Chile  has  always  enjoyed  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  public 
at  large.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  largest  number  of 
his  admirers  are  found  in  industrial  and  commercial  circles  and  among 
wage  earners  and  salaried  employees. 

In  May,  1927,  the  Government  offered  Doctor  Davila  the  post  of 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  an  honor  which  he  declined.  Last  August, 
however,  when  President  Ibanez  expressed  his  desire  of  entrusting  to 
him  the  ambassadorship  to  the  United  States,  Doctor  Dfivila  accepted, 
although  he  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  Europe  to  study  con¬ 
ditions  there  in  the  execution  of  a  Government  mission  connected 
with  nitrate  propaganda  on  that  continent. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  on  extending  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  this  distinguished  Chilean  publicist  and  diplomat, 
can  not  fail  to  recall  the  debt  of  gratitude  w’hich  for  many  years  it 
has  owed  the  important  newspaper  which  Doctor  Davila  so  brilliantly 
edited  and  which  has  played  so  vital  a  role  in  the  evolution  of  his 
country.  At  the  same  time  it  embraces  this  opportunity  to  wish 
him  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  his  high  mission  and  an  enjoy¬ 
able  residence  in  Washington. 


c  •  •  e  o  e  e 

oo  o  o  o  o  oo 


ON  Wednesday,  November  2,  1927,  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  held  its  first  regular  session  of  the 
fiscal  year  1927-1928  in  the  beautiful  headquarters  of  the 
Union  in  Washington. 

At  this  meeting  His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister 
of  Panama,  was  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  being  reelected  chairman  of  the  board. 

A  number  of  important  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  hoard, 
transmitting  reports  to  the  Governments,  members  of  the  union,  for 
the  information  of  the  respective  delegates  to  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  which  will  convene  at  Habana  on 
January  16,  1928. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  governing  board  in 
session.  In  the  center,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  is  seated  the  chairman 
of  the  governing  board,  lion.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States.  The  others  present  are  as  follows,  reading  from 
left  to  right:  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrredon,  Ambassador  of  Argentina;  Dr. 
Sylvino  Gurg^l  do  Amaral,  Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Ricardo  J. 
Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama;  Senor  don  Luis  Bogran,  Minister  of 
Honduras;  Senor  don  Angel  Morales,  Minister  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  Dr.  Francisco  Antonio  Lima,  Minister  of  Salvador;  Dr. 
Juan  V.  Ramirez,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay;  Dr.  Esteban  Gil 
Borges,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Secretary 
of  the  Governing  Board;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union;  Senor  don  George  de  la  Barra,  Charge  d’Af¬ 
faires  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  Antonio  Castro  Leal,  Charge  d’Affaires  of 
Mexico;  Dr.  Alejandro  CYsar,  Minister  of  Nicaragua;  Dr.  Carlos  F. 
Grisanti,  Minister  of  Venezuela;  M.  Hannibal  Price,  Minister  of 
Haiti;  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay;  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde, 
•Vinbassador  of  Peru;  and  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya,  Minister  of  Colombia 
and  retiring  vice  chairman  of  the  governing  board. 
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SESOR  don  FRANCISCO  SANCHEZ  LATOUR 
LiBto  Minliter  of  Quatemala  in  the  United  States,  who  died  in  Washington  November  8, 1B27 


DEATH  OF  DISTINGUISHED 


TO  Pan  American  circles  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
country  the  death  of  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Sanchez  Latour,  at  the  Legation  in  Washington, 
November  8,  came  as  a  distinct  shock.  One  of  the  most 
genial  and  widely  known  members  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic 
corps,  his  sudden  and  untimely  death  is  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends 
both  within  and  outside  official  and  diplomatic  circles. 

Particularly  will  his  loss  be  felt  in  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  in  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker  for 
closer  and  better  inter-American  understanding.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  as  to  where  Dr.  Sanchez  Latour  stood  in  Pan  American 
affairs,  and  none  was  ever  more  ready  than  he  to  cooperate  in  every 
legitimate  movement  headed  toward  the  realization  of  Pan  American 
ideals  and  aspirations.  That  these  endearing  qualities  were  well 
recognized  by  his  colleagues  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  action  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  which,  in  a  special 
meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  November  9,  expressed  its  affection  and 
grief  through  the  voice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  His  Excellency  the  Minister 
of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  Alfaro,  vice  chairman.  The  text  of  Secretary 
Kellogg’s  tribute  follows: 

We  have  met  upon  this  sad  occasion  to  jiay  a  last  but  heartfelt  tribute  to  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  Francisco  8dnchez  Latour,  whose  sudden  death  on 
Tuesday  morning  so  deeply  moved  and  shocked  us  all. 

During  the  many  years  that  he  resided  in  Washington  as  Secretary  of  Lega¬ 
tion,  Chargd  d’Affaires  and  Minister  of  Guatemala,  he  not  only  ably  served 
his  Government  as  a  true  and  loyal  citizen  but  showed  himself  in  every  possible 
way  anxious  to  promote  good  understanding  and  closer  relations  between  the 
Republics  of  America.  Both  as  a  mcmljer  of  the  Governing  Board  and  during 
the  period  of  his  service  as  Vice  Chairman  he  was  indefatigable  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Moreover,  by  his  ])crsonal  charm  and 
kindly  nature  he  endeared  himself  to  countless  friends  who  deeply  and  sincerely 
lament  his  loss.  So  ably  did  he  combine  the  functions- of  his  high  offices  with 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  friendship  and  with  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Pan 
Americanism  that  his  loss  will  be  thrice  felt,  since  we  mourn  him  as  a  colleague, 
a  friend,  and  a  coworker. 

Our  deeix!st  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  bereaved  widow  and  to  other  members 
of  the  family  as  well  as  to  the  nation  which  has  lost  so  capable  and  faithful  a 
servant,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  am  voicing  your  sentiments  when  I  submit 
fur  your  consideration  the  following  resolution: 

“The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  assembled  in  special 
session  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Gua- 
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temala,  Souor  Don  Francisco  Sdnchcz  Latour,  rci)resenlativc  of  Cluafoinala  on 
the  Governing  Hoani  of  tlie  Pan  American  I'nion, 

“RESOLVES 

“To  si)rea(i  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  an  expression  of  the  profound 
sorrow  of  tlie  memi;ers  of  tiie  Board  at  tlie  dealli  of  their  distinguislicd  colleague, 
and  to  record  their  deep  api)reciation  of  his  important  services. 

“The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  communicate  to  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  the  unanimous  exi)ression  of 
<;ondolence  of  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board.” 

In  paying  tribute  to  Senor  Sancltez  Latour’s  inoinory,  Doctor 
Alfaro  e.xpressed  himself  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Genthmen: 

The  tribute  of  remembrance  and  affection  which  we  have  come  here  to-day  to 
render  has  its  roots  in  the  very  depths  of  our  hearts.  Francisco  Sanchez  Latour 
was  not  only  a  very  distinguished  colleague,  an  out.standing  member  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  Washington,  he  was  also  an  excellent  friend  who  by  his 
spiritual  gifts  gained  the  intimate  affection  of  every  one  who  knew  him. 

Sanchez  I.rfitour  was  one  of  those  unassuming  men  who  pass  thro\igh  life 
without  giving  a  first  brilliant  imirre.ssion  but,  as  they  are  better  known,  give 
evidence  of  ever  new  and  greater  charm.  If  we  were  to  try  to  determine  what 
was  the  most  rli.stinguishing  characteristic  of  our  departed  colleague,  surely 
we  would  say  it  was  his  gentleness.  But  his  was  not  that  empty  gentleness  of 
miHliocre  iK‘rs(jnalities.  On  the  contrary,  his  was  an  external  gentleness  behind 
which  were  hidden  the  most  vigorous  and  powerful  faculties  of  the  spirit.  Gentle 
was  his  voice;  but  whenever  we  listened  to  it,  it  was  to  hear  vigorous  thoughts. 
Gentle  were  his  manners,  but  they  thus  served  as  an  interesting  contrast  to  a 
will  and  character  of  steel.  Kiidowetl  with  an  excpiisite  courtesy,  a  jovial  spirit, 
a  splendid  generosity,  Sanchez  Latour  was  at  the  same  time  an  indefatigable 
worker,  a  valiant  and  |K‘rsc‘vering  fighter.  He  was,  in  the  full  significance  of  the 
word,  a  iikkIcI  diplomat;  his  culture,  assured  on  a  foundation  of  careful  education; 
his  fli.scretion,  jK'rfect;  his  judgnu'iit,  faultle.ss;  his  tact,  the  finest;  his  courtesy, 
that  of  a  gentleman;  his  patriotism,  always  evident.  .\nd  over  and  above  all 
these  su|)erior  (pialities,  that  spirit  of  tolerance,  that  gift  of  being  able  to  stHJ  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other  side  which  well-balanetHl  minds  aecpiire  from  con.stant 
intercourse  with  men,  with  races,  and  with  nations,  and  which  will  ultimately 
bring  the  world  to  the  supreme  ideals  of  universal  |H*ace. 

Sdnchez  I.,atour  leaves  in  the  Pan  .American  l'ni<m  a  memory  of  intelligent 
and  efficacious  service.  As  a  memiKT  and  as  Vice  ('hairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  he  was  always  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  principles  which  constitute 
the  Ijest  in  Pan  .Americatdsm;  Pan  .Americanism  which  affirms  the  existence 
of  continental  interests  as  the  source  of  continental  solidarity,  aiid  the  juridical 
eipiality  of  the  nations  as  the  firm  foundation  of  international  relations. 

May  this  tribute  of  our  sorntw  Ik*  acceptable  to  our  noble  friend,  who  saw 
death  come  with  the  .same  swift  tranipiillity  which  he  showed  in  his  life;  resiK'cted 
and  estifiiiiMl  colleague,  to  whose  voice  we  always  listened  with  interest  in  our 
council  and  whose  empty  chair  Ifars  mute  witness  to  the  final  departure  of  a 
gooil  man,  worthy  and  ladoveil,  who  on  entering  into  eternity  has  iMJipieatlu'd 
to  us  a  noble  example  to  imitate  and  dear  memories  to  cherish. 

President  ('oolid{;e  took  an  early  opportunity  to  send  a  message  of 
sympathy  to  President  (.’hacon  of  (iuatemala,  stating  that  he  deeply 
regretted  the  death  of  Senor  S/inchez  Latoiir  “who  so  ably  served  your 
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Government  for  many  years  at  this  post,  and  for  whom  officials  of 
this  Government  entertain  sentiments  of  the  greatest  admiration  and 
esteem.”  The  Secretary  of  State  also  cabled  a  message  of  condolence 
to  Senor  Herrarte,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Government  officials,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  Pan 
American  circles  were  among  the  first  to  offer  condolences  to  the 
minister’s  family.  Senor  Sanchez  Latour  not  only  had  many  personal 
friends  in  Washington  hut  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
where,  as  in  Virginia  and  near-by  States,  he  had  often  been  enter¬ 
tained.  Dr.  Sanchez  Latour  was  one  of  the  few  diplomats  who 
attended  the  famous  Gridiron  Club  dinners.  He  was  also  a  talented 
musician,  and  the  recitals  given  at  the  Legation  under  his  direction 
were  greatly  appreciated  in  the  musical  circles  of  Washington,  as 
were  also  the  Marimba  Band  concerts  given  in  the  Pan  American 
Cnion,  largely  through  his  initiative. 

Dr.  Sanchez  Latour  leaves  behind  him  a  distinguished  record  of 
service.  Born  in  Quezaltenango  August  21,  1876,  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  families  in  the  liberal  political  tradition  of  the  country, 
educated  in  France  and  England,  serving  later  in  the  navy  of  the 
latter  as  an  officer.  Dr.  Sanchez  Latour  was  sent  by  his  Government 
to  Washington  in  1908  on  special  mission  connected  with  the  treaty 
of  the  preceding  year.  After  his  appointment  as  Charge  d’ Affaires 
in  1910,  he  became  increasingly  identified  with  Pan  American  affairs. 
Following  the  recognition  of  the  Orellana  Government  in  1922  he 
was  appointed  Minister  to  tlie  Cnited  States,  his  elevation  to  this 
important  office  being,  in  the  words  of  President  Coolidge,  “but  the 
reward  of  your  Government  for  your  satisfactory  services  in  the  past.” 

Surviving  the  minister  are  his  widow,  Lillian  Hall  Davis  de  Sanchez 
Latour,  and  a  brother,  Delfino  Sanchez  Latour,  Consul  General  of 
Guatemala  in  New  York  City. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  takes  this  opportunity  of 
associating  itself  with  the  grief-stricken  family  and  the  many  friends, 
everywhere,  who  mourn  the  untimely  passing  of  this  distinguished 
and  loyal  advocate  of  the  Pan  .\merican  spirit  and  international 
peace. 


•‘LA  VIRQEN  INDIA,”  THE  III01IE8T  TYPE  OF  ANDEAN  MAIDENHOOD 

In  this  group  thp  sculptor  has  depicted  the  flower  of  Andean  womanhood,  her  grace  and  beauty,  her 
authentie  physiognomy,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Quichua  race.  The  Juxtaposition  with  |)erhaps  the 
most  femininely  graceful  of  the  Andean  fauna  completes  this  simple  but  beautiful  i>orm  in  marble 


QUICHUA  RACE  IN 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  and  deelaimed  as  to  the  in- 
ereasiiifi  need  of  a  more  adecjuate  exchange  of  students 
L  and  professors,  and  of  cultural  things  in  general,  between 
the  American  Republics.  Something,  it  is  true,  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction,  hut  it  is  lamentably  small  when  com¬ 
pared  with  what  remains  to  he  done  if  Pan  American  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  friendly  understanding  are  to  become  established  and  en¬ 
during  facts. 

In  this  connection  it  is  rather  surprising  to  note  what  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  inter-American  cultural  interchange  is  due  to  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  sculptors  and  painters,  particularly  in  revealing  and  interpret¬ 
ing  each  to  the  other  the  natural  genius  and  spirit  of  the  respective 
peoples. 

One  of  the  latest  e.xamples  of  such  enlarging  and  enriching  inter¬ 
pretation  is  the  notable  group  of  Bolivian-Peruvian  highland  types, 
e.xecuted  in  marble,  by  the  young  Spanish  artist,  Ramon  Matcu. 
Not  by  any  means  without  reputation  in  his  native  Valencia — a 
reputation  later  enhanced  by  several  years  of  work  and  a  number 
of  successful  e.xhibitions  in  Cuba — Mateu  sailed  for  Peru,  a  year  or 
so  ago,  consumed  with  a  great  desire  to  fix  in  marble  and  clay  the 
inherent  force  and  beauty,  the  very  soul,  itself,  of  the  Quichua  race. 

This  race,  simple  yet  mysterious,  humble  yet  proud,  stolid  and 
apathetic  in  appearance,  hut  in  reality  possessing  the  slow,  steady 
energy  which  will  decide  the  destiny  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
form  the  masses,  has  at  last  been  revealed  in  the  six  splendid  sculp¬ 
tured  types  produced  by  this  artist,  five  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
these  pages. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  finely  conceived  and  arrestingly  sculp¬ 
tured  types  of  a  race  whose  rule  and  civilization  once  extended  from 
the  Isthmus  to  Arauco,  may  find  their  way  before  long  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  our  common  American  inheritance 
and  the  enlargement  of  our  inter-American  consciousness. 
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“EL  KESIIUA”  (THE 
IMPRISONED) 

Perhaiis  the  most  striking  of  the 
three  types  of  manhood,  de¬ 
picted  by  the  sculptor  Ma- 
teii,  commonly  found  in 
the  Bolivian-Peruvian  high¬ 
land.  Together  with  the  im¬ 
mense  bitterness  of  one  who 
has  nothing  to  hotie  from  life, 
as  depicted  in  this  impressive 
head,  there  may  be  discerned 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
.\merindian,  a  spirit  which  in 
this  case,  for  lack  of  education 
or  the  all  too  common  injus¬ 
tice  with  w'hich  this  class  of 
the  population  is  treated,  has 
strayed  from  the  path  of 
rectitude 


“AM.\UT.\,”  ANOTHER 
STUDY  BY  MATED 

This  vigorous  and  altogether 
admirable  bead  represents  t  he 
pure-blooded  Indian  of  the 
sacerdotal  type  who  is  also  a 
thinker,  a  type  which  still 
persists  in  the  remote  Bo¬ 
livian-Peruvian  highland 
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A“CHOLA”  MAIDEN  OF 
CUZCO 

An  arrestinfE  and  graceful  piece 
of  work,  depicting  the  tradi* 
tional  and  picturesque  type  of 
young  womanhood  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  La  Paz  and  in  the  Bo- 
livian-Peruvian  highland,  in 
general 


“YUPANQUI,”  A  PER¬ 
FECT  EXAMPLE,  BY 
MATEU,  OF  THE  WAR¬ 
LIKE  TYPE  OF  AMER¬ 
INDIAN 

In  this  study  the  sculptor  has 
portrayed  the  highest  type 
of  Amerindian  manhood. 
The  broad  full  forehead,  wide 
nostrils,  full  lips  and  firm 
mouth,  the  muscular  neck, 
and  the  proud  poise  of  the 
head,  mark  the  man  born  to 
direct,  lead,  and  rule. 
Yupanqui  is,  in  short,  an 
admirable  example  of  the 
combative  genius  of  the  great 
warrior  chiefs  who,  centuries 
ago.  ruled  the  ancient  and 
powerful  civilizations  of  the 
Andean  highlands. 
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YOUNG  BRAZILIAN 
AWARDED  (MEDAL  FOR 
SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVE¬ 
MENTS  V  V 

A  MOST  interesting  ceremony  took  place  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  in  which 
Dr.  Afranio  do  Amaral,  a  distinguished  young  scientist  of 
Brazil,  took  a  very  prominent  part,  a  part  which  reflects 
honor  not  only  upon  himself  but  upon  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
Latin  America  in  general. 

The  occasion  was  notable  in  that  it  marked  the  awarding  of  the 
John  Scott  medals,  three  in  number,  for  outstanding  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  recipients  this  year  being  Dr.  Afranio  do  Amaral  of 
Brazil,  and  Dr.  Alfred' Fabian  Hess  and  Dr.  Peyton  Rous  of  the 
United  States.  The  awards,  each  of  which  carries  with  it  an  honor¬ 
arium  of  a  thousand  dollars,  were  conferred  by  the  Board  of  City 
Trusts  before  a  notable  gathering  which  included  the  Ambassador  of 
Brazil,  Dr.  Gurgel  do  Amaral,  and  representatives  from  the  College 
of  Physicians,  the  Board  of  C'ity  Trusts,  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research,  and  the 
Universities  of  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Afranio  do  Amaral,  whoso  early  work  was  done  with  Dr.  Vital 
Brazil,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  founded  the  famous  snake-venom 
laboratory  at  Butantan,  near  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  for  the  last  few 
years  been  devoting  his  entire  time  to  research  work  in  substances 
which  counteract  the  venom  of  deadlj’^  snakes.  The  Antivenin  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America,  a  division  of  the  Mulford  Biological  Laboratories, 
was  established  largely  due  to  his  efforts,  and  likewise  the  increasing 
success  which,  under  his  direction,  has  crowned  its  labors. 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  in  his  most  genial  vein,  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the  occasion,  the  te.\t  of  which  follows  herewith: 

Mr.  Chairma.v,  Ladies,  and  Gentleme.n: 

The  prevailing  idea — and  certainly  a  most  erroneous  one— whenever  a  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  is  invited  to  take  part  in  anj'  ceremonies  in  honor  of  one  of 
his  compatriots,  is  that  he  extends  his  diplomatic  capacity  as  a  s|K)nsor  for  him. 
The  habit  has  liecn  so  thoroughly  e.stabli.shed  that  a  reversion  of  i>o.sitions  might 
easily  take  place,  t«)  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  diplomatist,  who  can  not  keep 
pace  with  the  merit  of  the  man  honored.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  inliorn 
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fwling  of  hospitality  cverywliere,  and  especially  in  America,  towards  a  foreign 
representative  as  an  homage  to  his  own  country  and  to  all  and  every  one  of  his 
compatriots.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  I 
know  that  you  feel,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  Dr.  Afranio  do  .Amaral  has  no 
sponsor  and  needs  no  sponsor.  If  I  come  here  as  .Ambassador  of  Brazil,  it  is  only 
to  be  present  in  the  hour  of  glory  of  Dr.  .Afranio  do  Amaral. 

I  am  not  here  to  support  him;  I  am  not  here  to  enhance  his  personality;  I  am 
not  here  to  draw  attention  to  him,  to  his  work,  or  to  the  results  of  his  work,  or 
to  lend  to  him  any  light  that  might  come  out  of  my  official  capacity.  I  am  here 
to  witne.ss  the  consecration  of  the  merit  of  a  Brazilian  gentleman,  to  gather  for 


DR.  AFRANIO  DO  AMARAI. 


The  brilliant  younz  Rrarilian  scientist  who  was  awarde<I  one  of  the  three 
John  Scott  medals  for  out.standing  scientific  achievements,  presented 
in  October  by  the  Philadelphia  .\cademy  of  Natural  Sciences 

my  country  and  to  convey  to  it  the  iHUiefits  of  the  renown  which,  he  having 
acquired  for  himself,  reflects  credit  on  the  culture  of  the  Brazilian  fatherland. 

I.iadies  and  gentlemen,  you  .Americans  are  the  coiniuerors  of  progress.  In  all 
the  immensity  of  mental  and  intellectual  expansion,  you  have  set  the  milestones 
of  the  civilization  of  our  times.  The  pinnacle  of  fame  which  you  have  attained 
has  not  dulled  your  eiiergies,  and,  far  fnun  Iwing  dormant  as  a  result  of  success, 
you  are  always  contriving  to  Indter  what  seems  inaccessible  to  betterment. 

A'our  work  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  your  conquest  of  the  discomforts  ■,* 

of  life,  your  contribution  to  your  own  welfare  as  well  as  to  the  general  good  of  the  * 

world,  and  your  strhles  towards  the  summit  of  national  glory  and  universal  H 
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altruism  are  the  exaltation  of  our  epoch.  We  count  your  deeds  nearly  every 
day  of  our  lives.  In  the  field  of  scientific  research  you  equal  all  possible  parallels. 
In  financial  and  business  knowledge,  the  methods  you  have  created  are  the 
methods  adopted  wherever  progress  is  in  sight. 

I  would  not  have  needed  to  emphasize  these  signal  marks  of  your  own  series  of 
triumphs  and  glories  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  rendering  your  homage  to 
Dr.  Afranio  do  .\maral,  you  yourselves  emphasize  with  unbounded  generosity  the 
merits  of  a  scientist  of  a  foreign  land. 

Foreign  lands  have  in  many  instanees  called  upon  America  to  help  them.  You 
have  thus  contributed  to  straighten  situations  which  they  could  not  themselves 
correct.  You  have  offered  your  hands  many  times  to  change  confusion  into 
order,  and  with  your  experience  and  knowledge  you  have  collaborated  with  your 
comrades  in  science  and  art  in  foreign  lands.  But  the  superiority  of  your  spirit 
is  such  that  j  ou  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  a  foreign  land  and  bring  back  to  your 
own  the  elements  which  exceptionally  you  might  lack. 

This  is  the  ease  of  Dr.  .\franio  do  .\maral,  to  whom  your  generosity  is  paying  its 
tribute  of  respect  and  warm  friendship.  You  realized  that  our  tropical  clhnate 
has  brought  forward  the  problem  of  the  immunization  of  mankind  from  a  devas¬ 
tating  enemy.  This  need  has  produced  in  Brazil  scientific  men  who  are  nowadays 
the  acknowledged  standards  of  perfection  in  their  special  fields.  The  havoc 
l)layed  by  venomous  reptiles  was  to  a  great  extent  constituting  a  universal  menace. 
Thousands  of  lives  every  year  were  either  imiieriled  or  in  many  cases  destroyed 
by  the  terrible  scourge.  This  scourge  was  not  confined  only  to  Brazil  and  other 
tropical  countries,  but  it  was  also  present  in  certain  regions  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  climate  proves  to  lx;  somewhat  tropical.  You  went  out  from  your  own 
hou.se  and  }’ou  knocked  at  the  door  of  your  Brazilian  friends  and  took  from  them 
the  man  who  could  as.sist  you  in  the  protection  of  your  enormous  population 
against  the  evil  of  the  in.sidious  reptile. 

Smilingly  atid  jokingly  sometimes,  and  at  other  times  speaking  gravely,  I 
might  apply  to  this  man  what  is  so  often  applied  to  all  things  American:  “The 
Ijcst  in  the  world!”  It  is  for  that  reason,  Iwcause  Dr.  Afranio  do  Amaral  is  “the 
Ijfst  in  the  world”  in  his  specialty,  that  the  illustrious  Harvard  University 
brought  him  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States;  it  is  for  that  rea.son  that  you  have 
kej)t  him  here;  it  is  for  that  reason  that  he  founded  your  Antivenin  Institute; 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  you  askefl  him  to  go  to  the  Republics  of  Central  .Xmerica; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  he  is  con.sccrated  here  to-night  as  a  man  of  accom¬ 
plishments,  as  a  d(x;r,  a  winner. 

I  am  jiroud,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  express  these  wcjrds,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
I  interpret  the  sentiments  of  the  Brazilian  natioti  when  I  tender  to  you  my  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  for  this  testimonial  with  which  you  express  your  admiration,  respect, 
gratitude,  and  friendship  to  Dr.  .\franio  <lo  Atnaral.  Not  only  your  testimony 
embodies  all  the.se  feelings,  but  it  contributes  also  to  the  realization,  throughout 
the  scientific  world,  of  the  fact  that  culture  ami  the  aflvancement  of  science  in 
Brazil  have  already  reached  such  a  high  level  that  the  United  States  of  Americ’a 
were  eager  to  secure  tin;  .services  of  an  eminimt  Brazilian  for  the  Indterment  of 
thfjir  own  .American  science;.  This  is  indecHl  deeply  gratifying  to  our  country 
anel  will  act  as  a  new  link  in  the  soliei  chain  of  our  eild  friemiship  ami  as  a  working 
|><iwe;r  fc>r  further  aceomi)lishme;nts  aimeng  e>ur  men  of  study  and  le;arning. 

I  thatik  you,  gcntle;me;n,  for  your  courte;sie;s  to  me  in  your  great  city,  and,  now, 
let  me  ste:p  back  into  the;  e|uie;tnes.s  of  my  diplomatic  status  while  you  give  your 
iimlivided  attentiem  and  prai.se:  to  your  Brazilian  gue;.st  of  to-night. 

Dr.  Aiiiarul’s  response  to  the  award  iiiad<!  him  is  singularly  revela¬ 
tory  not  oidy  eif  the  hif;h  ideals  he  has  set  before  him  in  the  work  to 
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which  he  is  devoting  his  life,  but  of  the  modest  spirit  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  his  every  achievement.  The  text  of  his  response  is  as  follow's: 

Mr.  Vice  President  of  the  Academy  of  \atural  Sciences,  Mr.  Representative  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  Trusts,  Your  Excellency  the  Brazilian  Ambassador, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

“Since  dawn  the  man  had  been  seated  on  a  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine. 

Three  peasant  women  on  their  way  to  the  vineyards  exchanged  ‘Good  day’ 
with  him  as  they  passed  to  their  work.  At  sunset  wlien  they  returned  the  watcher 
was  still  there,  seated  on  the  same  stone,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  same  spot.  ‘A 
p(H)r  innocent,’  one  whispered  to  the  others,  ‘pdcaire!  a  poor  innocent,’  and 
all  three  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Fabre,  the  incomparable  naturalist,  patiently 
waiting  to  discover  what  is  itistinct  and  what  is  reason  in  insect-life,  is  to  the 
vintagers  an  object  of  supreme  commiseration,  an  imbecile  in  God’s  keeping, 
wherefore  they  crossed  themselves.’’ — R.  Gregory.  . 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  co})y  of  Fabre’s  marvelous  book  Souvenirs  entomologiques  I 

which  accidently  fell  into  my  hands  when  I  was  but  a  youngster  that  decided 
my  future  career.  Having  become  a  collector  of  insects,  and  other  animals 
for  the  museum  of  my  native  town,  I  had  to  go  through  college  and  the  medical 
.school  in  order  to  be  received  into  that  temple  of  science,  the  Instituto  Butantan 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  where  I  exjjected  to  have  many  opportunities  to  follow  my 
natural  inclination. 

I  was,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  scientific  knowledge  could  never  be 
acquired  by  prayer  and  fasting,  but  by  persistent  observation  and  constant 
iiuiuiry. 

Having  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  serjH'nts  and  not  having 
inis.sed  the  side  lights  that  all  of  tlie  other  branches  tif  Science  might  throw 
upon  my  own  field,  I  susjH'ct  that  I  have  come  to  a  point  where  I  do  not  feel  * 

helpless  in  persevering  with  my  old  endeavors. 

It  appe^ars,  however,  that  it  was  the  unalterable  will  of  Heaven — to  use  a  ^ 

mythological  expression — that  fell  along  my  path  when  about  two  years  ago. 

Harvard  University,  my  Alma  .Mater,  called  me  back  to  this  country  in  order  to  ^ 

|)ursue  my  investigations  on  snakes  and  venoms  and  draft  a  plan  to  combat  the 
ever-increasing  menace  of  snake  poisoning  in  the  United  States  and  Central  ^ 

.\inerica.  According  to  a  computation  made  as  completely  as  possible  of  the  , 

incidence  of  snake  i)oisoning,  there  are  at  least  3,000  cases  in  this  country  every 
year,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone  having  contributed  over  40  cases  this  year. 

The  death  rate  si'ems  to  vary  from  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the  Ivistern,  Middle  ^ 

Western,  and  Western  States  and  25  per  cent  in  the  Southeastern  States,  to  35 
per  cent  in  the  extreme  Southwest. 

Evulently,  a  propitious  star  has  heretofore  guided  my  steps,  Jis  not  very  long  •( 

ago  Dr.  P.  Willson  wrote  the  following  stmtences;  “It  is  obvious,  then,  that  such 
a  thing  as  the  serum  treatment  of  snake  poisoning,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con-  t 

cerned,  simply  d»K's  not  exist.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  it  ever  will.  The  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a  sulficiently  large  supply  t>f  venom  to  render  possible  the  production, 
on  a  commercial  scale,  of  an  antivenene  c*)uld  i>nly  be  obviated  by  breeding  large 
numbers  of  snakes  in  ca|>tivity,  and  even  with  a  large  and  continuous  su|)ply  of 
venoms  there  would  still  remain  to  be  overcome  the  difficulties  p«)inted  out  by 
•McFarland,  the  severe  local  reaction  and  likelihood  of  infection  in  the  animals 
ust'il.  Having  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  these  difficulties,  the  value  of  the 
serum  so  prepared  even  if  it  could  be  made  polyvalent,  i.  e.,  protective  against  ^ 

all  *>f  tbe  threi^  i)it-viper  venoms,  would  be  dubious,  uidess  it  could  be  made  i 

more  |>otent  than  t’almette’s  tk>rum.’’  j 
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Indeed,  nothing  else  tlian  a  propitious  star  eoiild  have  assisted  me  in  obtaining 
tlie  help,  without  which,  of  course,  I  could  have  done  nothing,  a  helj)  that  could 
not  be  secured  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  of  such  cooperative  institutions  as  the 
Mulford  Biological  Laboratories,  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
the  United  h'ruit  Conipany,  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  the  zoological  societies 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Diego,  and  New  Orleans,  thus  enabling  me  to 
be  in  a  position  to  state,  as  I  do  now,  that  Doctor  Willson’s  predictions  could  not 
have  been  any  more  pessimistic. 

Verily,  in  regard  to  the  first  topic  of  his  statement,  I  think  I  can  affirm,  that 
specific  treatment  of  snake  poisoning  is  already  available  in  this  eountry;  as 
regards  the  second  topic,  I  may  say,  we  have  obtained  so  large  a  supply  of  venoms 
that  we  are  producing  antivenins  on  a  commercial  scale,  thereby  making  them 
accessible  to  all;  in  connection  with  the  third  topic,  it  is  safe  for  me  to  state  that 
the  difficulties  pointed  out  by  McFarland  can  Ijc  overcome;  finally,  as  to  the 
fourth  topic,  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  a  polyvalent  antivenin,  that  is,  a  serum 
potent  against  the  three  most  dangerous  tyiws  of  snakes  in  this  country,  namely 
tlie  rattler,  the  copperhead,  and  the  moccasin,  has  Ijeen  prepared  and  made 
comparatively  at  least  five  times  as  strong  as  Calmette’s  serum. 

This  is  the  gift  that  I,  as  a  Brazilian,  am  leaving  for  you,  my  dear  American 
friends,  to  use  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  your  country 
and  also  for  you  to  enjoy  when  in  the  future  you  go  out,  entirely  unconcerned 
with  any  snakes,  on  your  excursions  and  week-ends  or  summer  vacations. 

Of  the  international  significance  of  my  mission  in  this  country  his  Excellency, 
the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  will  speak  with  more  authority  and  elegance  than  I 
could. 

As  a  physician  and  as  a  scientist,  I  feel  that  so  far  I  might  say  with  Wallace: 
I  l>elieve  I  have  acted  rightly  in  steadily  following  and  devoting  my  life  to  science. 
I  feel  no  remorse  from  having  committed  any  great  sin,  but  have  often  and  often 
regretted  that  I  have  not  done  more  direct  good  to  my  fellow  creatures. 

/  thank  you. 

Before  closing,  a  brief  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  medals 
awarded  may  be  added: 

The  John  Scott  medal  was  established  by  the  bequest  of  $4,000  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  will  of  John  Scott,  a  chemist  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  who  died  in  1816.  He  specified  that  the  income 
was  to  be  “laid  out  in  premiums  to  be  distributed  among  ingenious 
men  and  women  who  make  useful  inventions,  but  no  one  of  such 
premiums  to  exceed  $‘20,  and  along  with  which  shall  be  given  a  copper 
medal  with  this  inscription:  ‘To  the  most  deserving.’  ” 

By  1919  the  $4,000  had  grown  to  more  than  $100,000,  and  the 
Board  of  Cfity  Trusts  was  authorized  to  increase  the  premium  to 
$800  and  to  select  an  advisory  board  competent  to  make  awards 
for  inventions  useful  to  mankind  in  the  advancement  of  any  science 
or  the  development  of  any  industry.  Subsequently  the  premium  was 
increased  to  $1,000. 
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By  Jose  Miguel  Bejarano 
Secretary,  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

IN  other  parts  of  the  world  banks  were  established  earlier  than  in 
Mexico.  .  .  .  Charles  III,  King  of  Spain,  was  responsible  for 
a  bank  established  in  Mexico  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  called  Banco  de  Avio  de  Minas. 
This  bank  loaned  money  to  mines  and  paid  interest  on  deposits. 
Its  action  was  rather  limited,  and  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence  it  faded  away. 

The  first  real  bank  was  established  in  Mexico  in  1864.  It  was  the 
branch  of  an  English  bank  wliich  opened  for  business  in  Mexico 
City  when  the  capital  of  Mexico  was  in  possession  of  the  French 
Anny  supporting  Emperor  MaximiUan  of  Austria.  This  bank  was 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Code  of  May  16,  1854; 
its  name  was  Bank  of  London,  Mexico  and  South  America,  William 
Newbold  being  its  first  manager.  When  the  Empire  collapsed  and 
the  Republican  form  of  government  was  again  implanted  in  Mexico, 
the  bank  continued  doing  business. 

Mexico  must  have  been  a  bankers’  paradise  at  that  time,  as  there 
were  no  laws  requiring  the  publication  of  balances  or  reports,  pro¬ 
viding  official  inspection  or  limiting  operations.  The  Bank  of 
London,  Mexico  and  South  America,  resporsible  only  to  its  directors 
and  customers  and  very  ably  managed,  steadily  increased  its  credit 
and  strengthened  its  position.  It  is  really  the  foundation  upon  which 
banking  in  Mexico  afterward  developed. 

On  August  16,  1881,  the  Banco  Nacional  Mexicano  was  organized 
as  per  contract  signed  between  the  Mexican  Government  and  a 
French  banker.  The  capital  was  20,000,000  pesos,  the  bank  having 
authority  to  issue  notes  without  limitation  provided  a  reserve  of  33 
per  cent  was  kept.  These  notes  were  legal  tender,  their  acceptance 
being  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  government  offices,  which  were  forbidden  to  receive  bills 
from  any  other  bank  which  might  thereafter  be  established.  The 
duration  of  the  charter  of  the  Mexican  National  Bank  was  30  years. 


*  Krom  Mtzico,  New  York,  (Jhol>er,  1927. 
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THE  HANK  OK  MEXICO,  MEXICO  CITY 

Bank  was  established  in  the  middle  of  1883  with  a  capital  of  500,000 
pesos  and  a  30-year  concession. 

Three  years  later  the  Employes’  Bank  was  transformed  into  the 
Commercial  Bank,  which  had  a  charter  authorizing  discounts,  drafts, 
loans  on  merchandise  in  storage,  and  the  issuance  of  trust  receipts. 
Its  issue  of  notes  was  limited  to  double  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 

An  economic  crisis  forced  the  Mercantile,  Agricultural  &  Mortgage 
Bank  and  the  Mexican  National  Bank  to  consolidate,  the  new  institu¬ 
tion,  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico,  being  still  in  existence.  The 


On  November  16  of  the  same  year,  an  old  institution,  the  Monte 
de  Piedad  (something  like  a  Provident  Loan  Association)  was 
authorized  to  issue  paper  currency,  but  the  privilege  was  discon¬ 
tinued  after  one  year  of  continued  difficulties. 

A  Mercantile,  Agricultural  &  Mortgage  Bank  was  organized  in 
April,  1882,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  pesos  and  with  issuing  privi¬ 
leges  for  three  times  as  much.  Under  similar  conditions  the  Employes’ 
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capital  was  20,000,000  pesos,  40  per  cent  of  which  was  paid  in.  The 
duration  of  the  concession  was  50  years.  The  National  Bank  of 
Mexico,  whose  capital  was  increased  to  32,000,000  pesos,  was  the 
most  important  banking  institution  in  Mexico  up  to  the  time  that 
the  Banco  de  Me.xico,  S.  A.  (State  Bank)  was  created  in  1925. 

The  Bank  of  London,  Mexico  &  South  America,  whose  charter 
was  threatened  with  cancellation,  acquired  the  Employes’  Bank,  and 
in  1889  increased  its  capital  to  1,000,000  pesos,  obtained  a  concession 
for  30  years,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Bank  of  London  &  Mexico. 

Several  small  banks  were  created  in  Mexico,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  before  the  banking  law  of  1897,  such  as  the 
Santa  Eulalia  Bank,  the  Chihuahua  Mining  Bank,  and  the  Chihuahua 
Commercial  Bank.  In  1889  two  banks  were  created  in  Yucatan; 
the  Bank  of  Durango  was  established  in  1890;  and  the  Banks  of 
Nuevo  Leon  and  Zacatecas  opened  for  business  in  December,  1891. 

The  banking  law  of  1897  divided  the  banks  in  Mexico  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Banks  of  issue,  (2)  mortgage  hanks,  and  (3)  Bancos 
refaccionarios  (auxiliaiy  or  promotion  banks  de'signed  to  encourage 
mining,  agriculture,  and  industrial  enterprises). 

In  1910,  under  this  law,  the  National  Bank  of  Me.xico  with 
32,000,000  pesos  capital  and  an  issue  of  about  46,000,000  pesos,  and 
the  Bank  of  London  &  Me.xico  with  a  capital  of  21,500,000  pesos 
and  an  issue  of  a  little  over  16,000,000  pesos,  were  the  leading  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  of  the  country.  In  addition,  more  than  20  State 
banks  of  issue  were  functioning,  as  well  as  1  large  mortgage  bank 
and  about  half  a  dozen  “refaccionario”  banks. 

The  revolution  of  1910  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  all  the  financial 
institutions  in  Mexico.  The  National  Bank  had  deposits  amounting 
to  45,000,000  pesos  in  1910,  while  its  deposits  in  1914  were  only 
about  19,000,000  pesos.  In  1913  the  Bank  of  London  &  Mexico 
took  5,000,000  pesos  from  its  reserves,  and  in  1914  2,500,000,  to 
offset  losses. 

The  coup  de  gi-ace  was  given  the  banks  in  1913:  their  issue  was 
more  than  doubled  and  their  realizable  assets  greatly  diminished. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  revolutionary  Government  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  banks  were  the  decrees  issued 
by  Carranza  late  in  1915,  when  Rafael  Nieto  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  The  banks  were  forced  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  terms 
of  the  concessions  under  which  they  were  originally  created,  the 
result  being  that  with  the  exception  of  the  charters  of  the  Banco 
Nacional  de  Mexico  and  the  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  those  of 
nearly  all  the  other  banks  were  declared  rescinded.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  country  was  flooded  with  fiat  money  issued  by 
practically  every  revolutionary  leader. 
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Article  28  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  of  1917  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  State  bank  with  exclusive  privileges  of  issue.  The 
bank  had  already  commenced  to  function  with  a  temporaiy  charter 
under  the  name  of  the  Monetary’  Commission,  when  on  August  28. 
1925,  a  law  embodying  the  organization  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico, 
S.  A.,  was  enacted,  the  bank  being  inaugurated  on  September  1  of 
the  same  year  with  a  capital  of  100 ,000 ,000  pesos. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  private  banks  still  in 
existence  whereby  they  may  continue  operations  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  and  a  few  of  these  institutions,  particularly  the  National 
Bank  of  Mexico,  are  doing  business  in  a  very  successful  manner. 

Although  not  a  bank  of  issue,  a  bank  was  established  in  Mexico 
last  year  which  is  called  upon  to  play  a  very  important  role  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country.  This  is  the  National  Bank  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit,  which  has  already  had  exceedingly  encouraging 
results  from  its  activities. 

In  1926  the  Mexican  State  bank.  Banco  de  Mexico,  S.  A.,  handled 
gold,  silver,  and  foreign  currencies  amounting  to  about  six  and  one- 
half  billion  pesos.  It  has  25  branches  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
which  branches  had  a  monetary  movement  of  more  than  3,000,000,000 
pesos  in  1926.  This  means  currency  transactions  totaling  nearly 
10,000,000,000  pesos.  Besides  its  branches,  the  Banco  de  Mexico 
has  more  than  600  local  agents  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  correspondents  in  practically  every  important  city  in  the  world. 
Its  correspondents  in  New  York  are  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  the 
National  City  Bank,  and  the  Federation  Bank. 

Possessing  an  excellent  board  of  directors  and  a  very  able  personnel 
the  bank  is  managed  by  a  financier  with  whom  bankers  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  New  York  are  quite  familiar.  This  director  general  is 
Alberto  Mascarenas,  whose  father  founded  the  Bank  of  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Senor  Mascarenas,  after  being  connected  with  that  bank 
for  13  ytjars,  was  Mexican  minister  to  England  and  subsequently 
Mexican  financial  agent  and  Mexican  consul  general  in  New  York  in 
1923  and  1924.  The  Bank  of  Mexico  has  acquired  as  its  home  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impres¬ 
sive  modern  structures  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 


THE  MOTOR  HIGHWAYS 


Honduras  is  the  second  largest  Republic  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  a  population  of  680,000  and  an  area  of  46,250 
square  miles  (119,787.5  square  kilometers). 

The  development  of  a  modern  transportation  system  has 
been  impeded  by  the  same  obstacles  met  in  other  countries  of  Latin 
America.  Honduras  is  very  mountainous,  and  though  the  mountains 
are  not  high  the  cost  of  constructing  highways  and  railroads  is 
great. 

The  Ulua  River,  which  is  connected  with  Lake  Yojoa  by  the  Rio 
Blanco,  is  navigable  by  boats  of  20  feet  draft.  Several  other  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  also  navigable  for  short  distances.  The 
short  Pacific  coast,  however,  has  no  navigable  rivers  and  no  railroads. 
The  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  great  banana  crops  are  grown,  has 
about  1,225  kilometers  of  railway,  but  no  line  penetrates  farther 
inland  than  Potrerillos,  96  kilometers  from  the  coast. 

The  highways  of  Honduras,  therefore,  are  at  present  of  relatively 
greater  importance  to  the  State  than  are  those  of  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  since  they  are  the  principal  traffic  routes  to  the  interior 
and  from  coast  to  coast.  According  to  some  authorities,  however, 
the  future  development  of  the  State  depends  more  on  the  extension 
of  the  railroads  than  on  highway  construction.  As  Honduras  is  in 
the  main  a  sparsely  settled  pastoral  and  agricultural  country,  the 
products  that  could  be  exported — with  the  exception  of  minerals — 
need  low  freight  rates  and  could  not  be  transported  at  a  profit  for 
any  distance  over  automobile  roads.  Minerals,  on  the  contrary, 
could  be  so  handled,  and  it  is  possible  that  roads  built  through  the 
mining  districts  would  encourage  the  opening  of  new  mines. 

HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

The  intercoastal  route  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  by  auto¬ 
mobile  from  San  Lorenzo  on  the  Pacific  coast  through  Tegucigalpa 
to  Lake  Yojoa,  by  motor  launch  traversing  the  lake,  by  automobile 
from  the  lake  to  Potrerillos,  and  by  rail  from  that  point  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

From  Tegucigalpa  two  other  long  roads,  linking  the  Departments 
of  Olancho  and  El  Parafso  with  the  two  oceans,  are  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Another  project,  called  the  “Carretera  de  Quimistan,”  on 


From  Modern  llondura$,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  U.  S.  \ 
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which  work  was  begun  in  March,  1922,  will  connect  Ocotepeque,  on 
the  border  of  El  Salvador,  and  the  Departments  of  Cortes,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Santa  Barbara  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  road  will 
make  accessible  a  large  territory  through  which  the  only  means  of 
transportation  has  been  by  muleback.  According  to  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  in  1925  there 
were  in  Honduras  130  kilometers  of  highway  passable  all  the  year 
round;  110  kilometers  were  under  construction;  552  kilometers  are 


A  SECTION  OF  HIOIIWAY  BETWEEN  TEOUCIO AI.PA,  CAPITAL  OF  HONDCRAS, 
AND  THE  SOUTHERN  CO.AST  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

This  viow  gives  an  idea  of  the  mountainous  terrain  which  most  Honduran  roads  must  traverse 

projected;  and  185  kilometers  passable  in  the  dry  season  only.  At 
the  present  time  we  may  consider  these  figures  too  low,  the  actual 
status  of  the  highways  of  Honduras  being  as  follows:  Passable  at  all 
times,  315  kilometers;  under  construction,  302  kilometers;  projected, 
450  kilometers;  and  passable  in  the  dry  season  only,  300  kilometers. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  roads  of  Honduras  are  classified  as  follows:  (a)  Highways, 
caminos  carreteros,  macadamized,  0  meters  wide,  constructed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  or  by  private  parties  under  concession 
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or  contract;  (6)  bridle  roads,  caminos  de  herradura,  natural  dirt 
roads,  3  meters  wide,  suitable  for  beasts  of  burden,  constructed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  but  maintained  by  the  municipali¬ 
ties;  (c)  rural  pack  trails,  caminos  rurales,  crude  paths  too  poor  to 
be  called  roads,  built  and  maintained  by  the  municipalities  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  roads  is  well  done.  An  example  of 
the  methods  used  is  found  in  the  section  of  the  intercoastal  hip:hway 
between  Siguatepeque  and  Lake  Yojoa.  This  road  was  macadamized 
to  a  width  of  6  meters,  with  maximum  grades  of  10  per  cent.  Where 
the  road  runs  along  mountain  sides,  stone  retaining  walls  were  built 
as  a  protection  against  landslides.  In  one  section,  where  the  road 
passed  along  the  side  of  the  same  mountain  at  four  different  levels. 


KOAD-nriLDlNQ  IN  HONDURAS 


one  and  the  same  landslide  destroyed  the  road  in  four  different  places. 

The  old  line  here  was  abandoned  and  a  new  route  cut  through  solid 
rock.  Near  Yojoa  4  kilometers  of  the  road  passes  through  a  swamp. 

X  corduroy  road  was  first  built,  and  this  starved  as  a  temporary  route  k 

for  through  traffic  and  for  the  transportation  of  materials  for  the  : 

permanent  road.  A  deep  dit<*h  revetted  with  stone  was  dug  along 
each  .side  of  the  road,  covered  culverts  of  large  stones  were  built  at 
intervals  of  3  meters,  and  a  layer  of  broken  quartz  30  centimeters 
deep  was  spread  on  top  of  the  logs  which  formed  the  surface  of  the  1 

corduroy  road.  ' 

The  cost  of  construction  of  roads  suitable  for  automobiles,  including 
macadamization  and  stone  bridges,  in  1921  was  12,925  pesos  the 
kilometer,  or  $10,400  gold  per  mile;  roads  not  macadamized,  with 
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wooden  bridges,  cost  6,462  pesos  a  kilometer,  or  $5,  400  gold  per  mile; 
and  the  bridle  paths,  or  caminos  de  herradura,  cost  2,983  pesos  the 
kilometer,  or  $2,400  gold  per  mile.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
highways  was  696  pesos  the  kilometer,  or  $560  gold  per  mile;  and  of 
the  bridle  roads  55  pesos  the  kilometer,  or  $44.50  gold  per  mile.  No 
later  figures  are  available  on  construction  costs,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  cost  of  the  work  on  the  intercoastal  highway  described  above 
was  much  higher,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  road  is  the  most 
important  in  Honduras  and  because  the  difficulties  of  construction 
were  even  greater  than  ordinary. 

Very  little  machinery  is  used  in  road  construction  in  Honduras. 
The  Government  owns  four  or  five  old  steam  rollers,  but  they  have 
not  been  kept  in  use.  All  dirt  is  moved  by  hand.  Material  for 
macadam  is  generally  available  near  the  roads,  and  the  work  is  done 
by  native  peons.  Those  employed  on  the  intercoastal  highway  in 
1922  were  paid  from  50  to  75  centavos  silver,  or  $0.25  to  $0.37^^ 
gold,  per  day. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  roads  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  National  roads,  or  Caminos  Nacionales;  departmental  roads; 
and  municipal  roads.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  responsible 
for  the  first  two  classes  and  supervises  the  administration  of  the  last 
named.  Roads  built  by  contract  are  supervised  by  Government 
inspectors,  usually  engineers  from  the  engineering  office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works.  Roads  constructed  under  concession  are 
inspected  by  a  commission  when  completed  and  accepted  if  they  have 
been  built  according  to  the  tenns  of  the  conces.sion.  Those  built 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  are  under  the  charge  of  engineers 
of  that  department  with  the  title  of  inspectors.  Under  these  are 
sectional  inspectors,  foremen,  and  laborers. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads  are  a  tax  on  imports  by  weight,  called  Peaje  or  tolls, 
direct  taxes,  mining  taxes,  income  from  concessions,  and  fines  paid 
by  soldiers.  No  road  taxes  are  levied  on  abutting  property.  Direct 
road  ta.xes  are  levied  on  capitalists,  including  business  houses,  w'ho 
are  divided  into  six  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  assessed 
and  who  pay  taxes  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Gold  yearly 

100, (XK)  to  200,000  pesos _ _ _ _ _  $37.  50 

50,0(X)  to  1(X),0(K)  pesos .  . . . .  20.  00 

20,(XX}  to  50,(XX)  pesos _ _ _ _  1 0.  (X) 

1 0,(XX)  to  20,0(X)  ijesos .  . . .  . . .  5.  00 

5,(XX)  to  10,000  pesos . . . .  2.  50 

5(X)  to  5,(XX)  iHJsos . . . - .  2.  (X) 

On  amounts  exceeding  2()(),()()0  pesos,  the  tax  is  $37.50  gold,  plus 
.50  cents  gold  for  each  additional  10,000  pesos  of  capital.  A  project 
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providing  for  a  revision  of  the  road  law  has  been  elaborated  by  the 
Permanent  Commission  of  the  National  Congress. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  stiurces  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1924-25 
were  302,424.18  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  were  298,850.15  pesos. 

These  taxes  are  collected  by  chiefs  of  police  of  municipalities. 
Fifteen  per  cent  is  kejit  by  the  municipalities  to  be  used  on  “caminos 
de  herradura”  and  “caminos  rurales,”  and  85  per  cent  goes  to  the 
treasurer  of  departmental  roads  to  be  expended  on  roads  of  all  types, 
including  railroads  in  the  municipality. 

Direct  road  taxes  must  be  paid  by  laborers,  who  must  contribute 
four  days  of  labor  each  year,  with  the  privilege  of  hiring  a  substitute 
or  paying  in  cash  the  current  cost  of  four  days’  labor.  This  labor 
or  tax  is  usually  expended  on  the  bridle  paths  and  pack  trails  but, 
if  the  Executive  desires,  it  can  be  used  on  highways. 

GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT 

There  is  no  regularly  organized  good-roads  movement  in  Honduras. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  popidation  is  low  as  evidenced  by  a 
report  made  in  1922,  which  stated  that  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tegucigalpa  not  more  than  1,000  persons  who  could  purchase  auto¬ 
mobiles.  During  1920  and  1921  agitation  for  a  modern  highway  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country  was  very  strong,  fostered  especially 
by  the  motorists  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  who  had  to  be  content  with  10 
or  12  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  the  backers  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  water  system,  who  had  no  means  of  transportation  for  the 
machinery  necessary  for  their  new  jilant.  On  January  12,  1922, 
rejiresentatives  of  the  most  important  municipalities  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Santa  Barbara  and  ('opan  met  at  Qumistan  to  discuss  the 
opening  of  a  new  highway.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  (lovernment 
to  advance  funds  for  the  enterprise,  and  the  president  of  the  Junta 
de  .\guas,  or  Water  Board,  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  had  at  its  disposal 
a  large  sum  for  the  construction  of  a  new  water  system  in  that  city, 
guaranteed  a  portion  of  that  sum  for  work  on  the  road.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  work  on  the  (’arretera  of  Quimstan  was  the  direct  result. 

During  1923  the  movement  was  checked,  but  Honduras  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Highway  Commission 
by  Senor  Manuel  A.  Zelaya,  of  Tegucigalpa,  who  built  several 
diflicult  sections  of  the  intercoastal  highway. 

Late  in  1920  the  (Jovernment  of  Honduras  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  New  York  brokerage  linn  of  H.  C.  Burt  &  Co.,  in 
combination  with  Maj.  E.  \.  Burke,  to  build  a  macadam  highway 
from  Tegucigalpa  northeast  to  Juticalpa,  a  distance  of  about  120 
miles.  For  this  purpose  the  (Jovernment  has  issued  bonds  to  the 
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amount  of  $500,000  gold,  which  have  been  taken  privately  by  the 
above-mentioned  firm.  According  to  the  agreement,  the  Government 
will  levy  a  road  tax  for  the  retirement  of  the  bonds. 

The  work  is  to  be  carried  through  on  a  monthly  basis,  and  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  construction  is  to  report  monthly  whether  or 
not  roadwork  to  the  value  of  $46,000  gold  has  been  completed.  If 
such  has  been  the  case,  the  New  York  interests  will  advance  the 
succeeding  monthly  installment. 

It  is  planned  to  begin  soon,  and  to  complete  it  within  10  months. 

If  the  construction  of  this  roadwaj^  is  successful,  it  is  planned  to 
issue  another  $2,000,000  gold,  under  which  the  work  will  require  20 
months  at  $100,000  gold  monthly.  The  roads  contemplated  under 
such  an  issue  would  cover  the  routes  from  San  Pedro  Sula  (on  the 
Honduras  National  Railway)  southwest  toward  Santa  Barbara,  with 
a  branch  to  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  in  the  Department  of  Copan. 
That  roadway,  together  with  one  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Yuscaran,  is 
figured  to  absorb  one-half  of  the  bond  issue.  The  other  roadway, 
from  Potrerillos  to  Comayagua,  will  consume  the  remainder  in  better¬ 
ments  to  the  existing  highway.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  addi¬ 
tional  road  projects  are  contingent  on  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
arrangement  for  the  Tegucigalpa-Juticalpa  route.  This  last  route, 
the  Carretera  de  Olancho,  will  open  to  development  the  rich  lands 
and  rich  mines  of  a  large  portion  of  northeastern  Honduras. 


•  • 
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COVERING  THE  YEARS  1676  TO  1696.  DURING 
WHICH  TIME  THE  AL  THOR  WAS  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE 
HOSPITAL  DE  jESOS  NAZARENO.  MEXICO  CITY 


THF}  original  of  this  curious  document  is  to-day  in  the  Library 
of  the  National  University.  Don  Carlos  Maria  Busta¬ 
mante  unearthed  it  and  published  it  in  El  Museo  Mexicano, 
a  weekly  magazine  popidar  in  Mexico  in  the  early  forties. 
In  this  first  English  translation  the  work,  which  in  the  Spanish 
original  is  of  great  length,  has  been  greatly  abridged. 

For  an  intimate  glimpse  into  the  life  of  a  nation  at  any  period  of 
its  development,  no  more  illuminating  document  can  be  found  than 
the  one  which  follows.  Written  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  a  hospital  in  active  service  to-day,  and  coinciding  with 
the  last  20  years  in  the  life  of  Sor  Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  this  quaint 
account  serves  to  emphasize  the  essential  “oneness”  of  humanity  in  the 
processes  of  evolution.  Then  as  now,  earthquake,  fire,  and  flood  laid 
waste;  garrisons  revolted,  brigands  and  pirates  took  prisoners  for 
ransom;  bakers  and  students  went  on  strike;  cornerstones  were  laid ; 
conferences,  banquets,  balls,  and  j)arades  were  frequent;  the  weather, 
price  of  paper,  calendar  reform  and  immigration  were,  in  turn,  burn¬ 
ing  questions;  roads  were  opened,  canals  dredged,  and  bridges  built; 
and  even  prohibition  and  the  bootlegger  had  their  counterparts. 

But  the  Reverend  Padre  must  tell  the  story  in  his  own  inimitable 
way: 

Janiiiinj  ■{. — Word  is  rocoivod  fniiii  (iiiatc'iiiala  that  in  the  eity  of  Trujillo  in 
Pern  sixty  nuns  hecaine  |)os.sossed  of  the  Devil,  the  .Vhhe.ss  only  remaining  sane. 
The  Bishop  exorcised  them,  and  immediately  afterward  he  die<l.  .Also  that  there 
are  many  dead  and  many  sad  ha|)|M'nings  in  that  eity,  and  a  nnmher  of  enemy  ships 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Maif  S. —  His  Exeelleney,  the  .\rehl)ishop-Vieeroy  (Don  Fr.  Payo  Knrf(|uez 
de  Rivera)  went  to  see  the  (piicksilver  Indiig  poured  near  La  Merced;  and  it 
turned  out  very  well,  because  the  ovens  were  in  good  condition. 

August  1. — The  road  to  (iuadalu]M‘  was  oiKUted. 

August  JA. — Tickets  having  la'en  given  out  to  a  mas()uerade  in  celebration  of 
the  elevation  of  Carlos  II  to  the  throne,  (which  act  will  take  place  on  November 
2.ith  next)  two  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  turned  out  in  costly  costumes 
finer  than  which  have  never  been  st'en  in  all  the  time  since  Mexico  was  con- 
tiuered.  They  passi*d  through  Calle  dc  San  Bernardo  at  eight  of  the  morning. 


■  The  Afcjiran  Magazinf,  January,  to  June,  1927,  Mexico  City. 
27— Bull.  12 - 3 
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1677 

January  15. — In  the  church  of  San  Augustine,  a  great  meeting  this  day  of  all 
the  professors  of  architecture  to  choose  a  plan  for  the  new  church,  and  it  was 
decided  that  each  professor  should  submit  liis  own  design.  The  Archbishop- 
Viceroy  (himself  an  .\ugustinian)  was  at  the  meeting. 

January  18. — A  Peruvian  gentleman  has  made  a  present  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Guadalu|>c  of  a  candlc.stick  two  and  a  half  varas  *  high,  and  three  hundred 
I>csos. 

Slay  1. — Tlic  church  of  Santa  Maria  was  dedicated  and  Bishop  Escanucla 
tc<l  the  procession. 

May  2.1. — Ttnlay  died  Don  Andrds  Casoval,  foun<ler  of  the  Jesuit  College  of 
San  Andr6s.  He  gave  more  than  two  million  pc.sos  for  pious  works.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Profesa  convent.  He  left  one  hundred  thousand  pesos  in  reales, 
fifty  thousand  jicsos  for  finishing  the  C'onvent  of  Santa  Isal)el  and  thirty  thousand 
to  Ik;  di.stributed  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco.  The  Real  .\udencia  was 
present  at  the  funeral. 

October  10. — The  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year  is  proclaimed. 

December  3. — Petronilla  dc  las  Casas,  niece  of  San  Felii)c  dc  Jesus,*  died  today 
in  this  hospital.  The  Archbishop  ordered  that  she  be  buried  by  the  clergy  in  the 
Cathedral  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  her  uncle.  A  great  number  of  the  clergy  and  a 
company  of  the  Palace  Guard  and  the  family  of  the  Archbishop-Viceroy  accom¬ 
panied  the  body. 

1678 

January  28. — The  Senor  Bishop  Montecoso  of  Oaxaca  is  dead.  He  is  famous 
for  having  built  a  fountain,  bringing  water  from  Mount  Alban. 

March  8. — Forty  galley  slaves  left  today  for  Manila.  The  Bishop  do  Cibii 
left  for  .Acapuleo  to  accompany  them,  but  did  not  embark.  “Yes,  I  am  going” 
he  said.  But  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  pass  no  further  than  Taxco, 
under  pain  of  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pesos  to  Ik;  paid  to  the  .Alcalde. 

March  20. — .An  .Auto  de  F6  was  held  bj*  the  Inquisition,  and  it  was  at  three 
o’clock  of  the  morning.  There  were  fourtt*en  convicts,  one  a  relapsed  (relajado) 
priest  to  Ik;  burned  alive;  a  Jewi.sh  youth  with  a  San  Benito  *;  two  for  having 
heard  confessions,  not  being  ordained,  and  one  of  them  had  also  said  Mass;  and 
six  who  had  married  twice.  The  Viceroy  and  the  .Audiencia  were  pre.sent  in 
secret.  The  ceremony  was  over  at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon. 

March  22. — Seven  of  the  convicts  sentenced  by  the  Inquisition  were  flogged. 
In  this  month  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  Cuba  which  de.stroycd  the  city; 
and  during  this  time  twenty  hostile  French  ships  were  in  sight. 

May  1. — .At  ten  o’clock  this  night  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Mexico.  It 
lasted  for  the  time  of  six  Creeds  (por  espacio  de  seis  credos). 

July. — In  this  month  Campeche  was  taken  by  French  pirates,  who  numbered 
five  hundred  men.  They  sacked  and  burned  the  place;  the  garrison  had  only 
seven  men;  they  took  away  a  boat  and  two  frigates  and  all  the  women.  The 
King’s  money  escaiK*d  capture,  for  it  was  hidden  in  a  well. 

September. — In  this  month  I.«6n,  the  silversmith,  was  put  to  the  torment,  in 
order  to  gain  information  concerning  a  murder,  and  he  did  not  confess. 

October  26. — The  Archbishop-Viceroy  went  to  congratulate  Don  NicoMs  del 
Puerto,  who  has  just  received  the  mitre  of  Oaxaca.  He  was  an  Indian  of  that 

>  A  vara  is  2.78  feet. 

I  Mexican  protomartyr,  crucined  at  Nagasaki,  in  15<J7.  His  beatification  took  place  30  years  later  and 
was  oelelirate<l  in  Mexico  with  great  |)omp.  Tradition  says  that  the  mother  of  the  saint  was  present  at  the 
ceremonies. 

*  A  penitential  garment  worn  Ity  those  who  had  made  full  confession  and  were  “reconciled”  to  the  Holy 
Inquisition. 
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parish  who  was  reprimanded  by  the  Synod;  and  when  leaving  he  arrived  at 
the  crest  of  San  Juan  del  Rcy  and  looked  back  at  Oaxaca  and  shook  the  dust 
of  the  place  off  his  fe*‘t  and  swore  that  he  would  not  return  until  he  was  made 
a  Bishop,  as  has  come  to  pass.  He  is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  an  excellent 
Bishop.  The  Bishop  of  Chiapas  went  to  vi.sit  him  at  Oaxaca,  and  the  Audencia 
sent  for  him  to  return  to  his  place. 

December  8. — The  .\rchbishop-Viceroy  placed  the  first  stone  for  the  church 
of  Santa  Teresa  La  Xucva. 

June  I. — The  pnH'cssion  of  Corpus  Christi  went  forth  from  the  ('athedral. 
'I'lie  .same  aftern(K)n  the  .\rehbishop-Vict*n)y  onleml  the  arre.st  of  Manuel  de 
Vergara,  iK'cau.se  he  had  ab.s*>nted  himsidf  from  the  i)rocession. 

August. — certain  CVrvantes  having  slandered  the  ('hamlK>rlains  of  the 
Ciovernment,  the  .\rehbi.shop-Vic-en)y  had  him  sent  to  prison  and  he  was  put 
into  the  .stocks  for  half  a  day. 

September  29. — Today  went  forth  twenty-c'ight  wagons  with  soldiers  to  recon- 
(pier  New  Mexico  and  the  .Vrchbishop-Vicemy  went  to  see  them  .set  out  from 
CiiiadaluiK*. 

December  23. — The  .Archbishop  made  a  visit  to  the  pri.son,  where  there  arc 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pri.soners,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  mint  to  .see  the 
new  doubloons  l)eing  coined. 

16S0 

Seittcmber. — In  this  month  there  arrived  the  new  Viceroy,  the  Martpi^s  de  la 
Laguna.  The  Bishop  of  Puebla,  Don  Manuel  Fenulndez  de  Santa  Cruz,  is 
made  .Archbishop  of  Mexico,  his  predece.ssor  having  resigned  both  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  and  the  Viceregency.  The  .Archbishop-Viceroy  made  a  present  to  the 
new  Viceroy  of  ten  thousand  pesos. 

lt)82 

.March  19. — A  horrible  cartlupiakc  in  Mexico.  It  la.sted  for  about  six  Credos, 
and  began  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

April. — In  this  month  the  City  of  Campeche  was  burned. 

July  I. — .A  mulatto  was  flogged,  and  on  the  scaffold  they  cut  off  his  ears,  for 
complicity  in  the  theft  of  a  lamj). 

August  22. — In  this  month  enemies  came  into  Tampico,  and  caused  great 
consternation. 

l()8;i 

January  13. — Today  died  Diego  del  Castillo,  the  .silver  merchant.  He  built 
two  churehes,  that  at  Churubusco  and  that  of  Santa  Isabel.  He  left  three  hundred 
thou.sand  pesos.  He  was  buried  in  Churubusco.  One  hundred  of  the  clergy 
were  pre.sent,  and  four  pesos  were  paid  to  each  one  of  them. 

May  21. — There  came  three  couriers  from  A’eraeruz  and  they  advised  us  that 
filibusters  have  entered  into  that  city.  .At  three  o’clock  a  mandate  was  published 
ordering  that  within  two  hours  all  those  able  to  bear  arms  should  assemble.  .A 
council  of  war  was  lield  at  the  i)alace  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  company  of 
cavalry  commanded  by  Urrutia  l)e  gotten  ready  and  that  twelve  other  companies 
l)e  formed  of  infantry.  This  very  day  the  oidores,  Don  Martin  Solis  and  Don 
Frutos  left  the  city  to  raise  men  to  go  to  V’eracruz;  they  .set  out  with  fifty  men. 
The  Viceroy  named  the  Conde  de  Santiago  Field  Marshal. 

.May  23. — A  messenger  from  the  commander  of  the  enemy  today  came  before 
the  Viceroy;  aiul  he  demanded  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  jkisos  as  ransom 
for  the  jHsople  held  as  i)risoners  at  Veracruz.  It  was  then  ordered  that  all  the  men 
who  had  Iwen  gathered  together  should  pre.sent  themselves  at  the  palace  at  three 
o’clock  this  afternoon.  Captains  were  appointed  to  command  the  negroes  and 
the  mulattos. 


1 
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May  2Ii. — This  was  a  day  of  Rrcat  confusion  in  Mexico.  The  shops  were  closed; 
and  those  which  did  remain  open  were  attended  by  women;  the  men  are  all  in 
hiding  to  escajxj  l)eing  armed  and  sent  to  Veracruz.  This  day  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  eight  companies  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Conde  de  Santiago  left 
the  city  with  the  Mariscal  de  Castillo  at  their  head;  al.so  the  treasurer  of  the  mint, 
Domingo  de  Cantabranca;  and  finally  the  companies  of  negroes  and  mulattos 
in  four  great  wagons.  There  were  many  soldiers,  about  two  thousand  men. 
Thej"  all  pas.sed  in  front  of  the  i)alace,  where  the  Viceroy  stood  on  the  balcony, 
under  an  umbrella. 

May  25. — Came  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Puebla  saying  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  fleet  had  arrived  in  Tei>eaca;  and  all  Mexico  is  greatly  disturl)ed  at  the 
news.  In  the  afternoon  there  came  word  from  Veracruz  saying  that  the  enemy 
is  still  in  pos.scssion. 

May  26. — .Another  letter  from  Veracruz  telling  us  that  the  enemy  has  retired, 
taking  with  them  all  the  money  there  was  in  the  city  and  that  the  rich  men  of  the 
place  have  been  left  on  Sacrificios  Island  waiting  to  be  raiKsomed. 

May  28. — Word  comes  that  the  enemy  has  left  in  Veracruz  not  one  real 
having  sacked  all  the  most  important  houses,  and  that  they  have  left  behind  four 
men  to  receive  the  ransom  that  has  been  demanded. 

May  30. — News  from  Veracruz  that  the  enemy  insists  on  receiving  the  ran.som 
money.  Lorencillo  ®  has  quarrelled  with  the  general;  and  Lorencillo  has  told  the 
Viceroy  that  he  will  return  jiart  of  what  was  .stolen  under  certain  conditions. 

June  17. — The  feast  of  Corpus.  Ten  altars  were  erected  in  the  i)ath  of  the  pro- 
cc.s.sion.  .\  great  many  Gachupines,*  who  have  arrived  with  the  fleet,  attended. 
Came  news  from  Goazacoalco  saying  that  the  i)irates  who  robbed  and  pillaged 
at  Veracruz  are  now  demanding  sixty  thou.sand  i)esos  for  the  return  of  the  negroes 
which  they  have  stolen  from  the  market  place. 

July  14- — Today  there  was  baptized  in  the  Cathedral  a  .son  of  the  Viceroy 
and  the  .Archbishop  baptized  him  in  the  font  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesiis.  The  Real 
.Audiencia  attended;  the  troops  paraded  and  there  was  great  rejoicing.  Father 
Juan  de  la  Concepcidn,  a  lay  brother  of  San  .Augu.stfn  whom  the  Viceroy  brought 
with  him  from  Spain,  was  godfather.  The  Conde  of  Santiago  came  on  horseback. 
Twelve  sets  of  fire-works  were  set  off  in  celebration  of  the  baptism;  there  was  a 
banquet  in  the  palace  and  the  Real  .Audiencia  and  the  Tribunals  were  invited. 

July  17. — .At  three  o’ch)ck  this  afternoon  the  Vicemy  left  for  Veracruz  pa.ssing 
through  the  Calle  del  Relox,  accompanied  by  the  Real  .Audiencia,  and  went  to 
sleep  at  San  Juan  Teotihuaedn. 

Augunt. — .A  command  has  come  from  the  King  ordering  the  fleet  to  leave 
Veracruz,  because  France  has  declared  war.  .Also  news  that  the  King  is  ill  with 
the  ague.  Came  wonl  from  the  Californias  that  the  Indians  have  received  the 
mission  kindly. 

August  16. — We  hear  from  Veracruz  that  the  Viceroy,  Count  de  la  Laguna, 
in  accord  with  the  councillor,  has  ordered  that  the  governor  be  beheaded,  because 
he  permitted  the  pirates  to  enter.  The  sentence  was  appealed  and  he  was  sent 
to  Spain,  a  pri.soner. 

September  8. — The  fleet  sailed  out  of  V^eracruz,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  tliey 
returned  becati.se  of  a  .storm  at  sea. 

1«H4 

June. — This  month  there  was  a  bull-fight  and  games  in  the  Plaza  of  tlte 
Holy  Trinity,  in  celebration  of  the  feast  ttf  Santa  Cruz. 

<  Lorenzo  Jacoroo,  a  famous  pirate,  known  as  I.orenrillo.  In  May  irta  he  sacked  and  pilhiged  Veracruz , 
and  sailed  away  on  June  1  after  having  captured  a  large  treasure.  The  fleet  that  was  sent  against  the  pirates 
arrived  on  the  spot  just  in  time  to  see  Lorencillo  sailing  away  over  the  horizon. 

*  .K  nickname  for  Spaniards. 
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July  12. — Today  they  liangtHl  Antonio  Benavides  (alias  El  Tapado)  who 
has  been  iiias(|uerading  as  a  Visitador  of  the  Realm.  They  cut  off  his  head  and 
took  it  to  i)uebla,  and  tiiey  nailed  one  t)f  his  hands  to  the  gallows. 

July  14. — We  reeeivcnl  word  that  I.K>reneillo  ^  has  captured  a  vessel  that  was 
on  its  way  to  Campeche. 

August  lU. — Today  there  was  |)ublished  a  ballad  in  honour  of  El  Tapado 
(who  was  hangetl  on  July  12);  and  they  sold  six  reams. 

September  I. — We  hear  that  Lorencillo  is  at  Cabo-Corrientes  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  boats  and  four  thousand  men,  waiting  for  reinforcements  before 
attacking  the  fleet. 

December  I. — .\bout  the  time  of  evening  j)rayers  there  blew  over  Mexico  a 
sort  of  powder  of  lime  or  saltpetre,  which  made  every  one  sneeze,  and  lasted 
until  eight  in  the  evening,  and  the  church-bells  tolled  for  general  prayers.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  teciuesquite  (mineral  salt)  from  the  lake. 

1685 

February  11. — It  was  rei)orte<l  that  some  Spaniards  on  Ixjard  Lorencillo’s  ship 
liad  mutinied  and  murdered  him.  This  report  later  proved  false. 

June  S. — .Although  it  was  raining,  the  Senor  .Archbishop  Seijas  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  church  of  San  Bernardo. 

June  2. — .At  half  i)ast  three  this  morning  a  terrible  earthquake;  it  lasted 
about  three  Credos.  The  church  bells  were  rung. 

July  6. — There  is  rejoicing  in  Mexico  over  the  safe  arrival  at  Acapulco  of  the 
boat  from  Peru,  loaded  with  tpiieksilver.  It  brought  three  thousand  quintals. 

J uly  8. — Word  comes  that  four  hundred  pirates  have  landed  at  Campeche; 
the  governor  has  fortified  the  garri.son  and  gone  forth  to  fight  them. 

August  16. — Nicolas  .Ag'ramdn  and  Lorencillo  have  taken  Campeche;  and  they 
did  advance  ten  leagues  towards  M6rida;  but  the  government  troops  made  them 
retire  and  took  two  prisoners,  while  the  enemy  has  captured  two  hundred  Indians. 
The  troops  of  Mexico  are  ordered,  the  command  to  go  into  effect  on  the  20th. 

September  3. — Two  hundred  men  of  the  Palace  Guards  left  for  Veracruz.  A 
fleet  with  fourteen  hundred  men  is  being  gotten  ready  there  to  sail  for  Campeche. 

September  25. — We  hear  that  the  fleet  has  captured  a  boat  with  twenty-five 
cannons  and  a  frigate  from  the  enemy  who  robbed  Veracruz;  and  that  they  killed 
twenty-seven  men;  that,  having  sighted  sails,  they  reconnoitered  and  discovered 
a  boat  with  forty-five  cannon  and  Lorencillo  aboard;  that  on  returning  to  port, 
they  found  that  the  fleet  had  gone  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  has  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  the  i)irate.  Finally  it  was  said  that  the  enemy  ships  had  sailed  to  Paraguay, 
where  they  burned  the  towns,  beheaded  the  inhabitants,  and  manned  their 
boats  with  the  slaves  stolen  from  Veracruz,  beheading  those  who  proved  unruly, 
.so  that  they  might  not  later  be  of  use  to  the  Spaniards. 

October  6. — Word  is  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  Barlovento  fleet. 

October  20. — The  peace  with  France  is  proclaimed.  AVe  hear  that  three  pirate 
ships  tried  to  land  two  hundred  men,  but  our  forces  repelled  them. 

October  27. — Pirates  have  burned  the  port  of  Huatuleo  n  the  province  of 
Oaxaca. 

November  6. — The  government  has  received  word  that  the  French  have  landed 
three  hundred  families  in  the  Bahia  del  Espiritu  Santo. 

November  12. — We  hear  that  pirates  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Colima,  and 
killed  the  curate  and  other  per.sons. 

.\ovcmber  14- — The  galleon  from  China,  for  which  the  enemy  was  lying  in 
wait,  entered  safely  into  .Acapulco.  This  news  brought  by  Don  Isidro  Ot6n,  a 
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sailor  who  then  left  with  the  expedition  to  the  Californias,  where  he  will  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  good.  This  officer  went  out  with  two  boats  to  meet  the  galleon 
and  escorted  her  while  she  called  at  the  ports  of  Colima  and  Xavidad. 

Xorember  31. — Word  was  brought  that  the  Alcalde  of  the  Court,  Don  Simdn, 
has  taken  the  admiral  of  the  liarlovcnto  s(|uadron  a  prisoner;  and  three  hundred 
men  have  been  armed;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garri-son  have  taken  to  the  hills, 
l)ecause  they  have  not  been  paid  the  money  that  was  due  them. 

1680 

January  21. — Today  there  was  read  in  the  Cathedral  the  order  from  Rome, 
canonizing  Gregorio  L6pez. 

January  31. — The  Viceroy  and  two  of  the  oidores  returned  from  the  Santuario 
de  Chalma. 

February  25. — It  is  known  that  the  enemy  is  within  twenty  leagues  of  .Acapulco. 
One  of  his  ships  was  burned,  and  he  put  his  prisoners  ashore. 

March  18. — The  pirates  entered  Compostela  in  Jalisco  and  stole  forty  boat¬ 
loads  of  fish;  but  the  farmers  attacked  them  and  recovered  the  fish.  .And  they 
killed  more  than  fifty  pirates  and  took  away  their  arms. 

June  6. — The  ('hapter  of  the  Cathedral  was  invited  by  the  V’iccroy  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  San  .Augustfn  de  las  Cuevas.  This  year  two  oidores  went  with  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  great  deal  of  gambling  went  on  there. 

Augu.sl  12. — The  students  at  the  college  of  San  Ram6n  have  risen  in  revolt 
against  the  Father  Sujjerior,  a  monk  of  the  Mercy  order.  The  Vicar-general 
and  an  .Alcalde  of  the  Court  were  present  during  the  disturbance. 

Augu.sl  20. — We  hear  that  Don  Melchior  Porto-Carrero,  alias  Brazo  de  Plata, 
is  coming  to  Mexico  as  Viceroy. 

October  15. — The  new  Viceroy  entered  Chapultepec. 

1687 

February  fi. — News  comes  from  Guatemala  that  the  volcano  of  Nicaragua  is 
in  eruption.  In  the  .stiuthern  seas  the  jjirates  have  captured  two  of  our  ships  and 
killed  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  our  men.  This  day  tin*  A'iceroy  went  to  ins|M‘ct 
the  drainage  canal  of  the  city,  and  the  .Attorney-general  and  the  engineers  went 
with  him. 

February  7. — The  Carm<‘lite  fathers  gave  alms  to  the  convents  »>f  the  nuns; 
they  gave  six  hundred  pe.sos. 

.i/iril  3. — 'Phis  day  wsis  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  church  of  San  .Antonio 
.A  bad. 

.May  5. — Today,  by  order  of  the  .Archbishop,  the  sport  of  cock-fighting  was 
prohibited,  and  an  idemnization  was  given  to  the  manager  to  rejdace  the  profits 
he  will  lose. 

.May  13. — Father  Manuel  Cabrera  is  put  in  charge  of  the  bviilding  of  the 
drainage  canal. 

.May  20. — Robbers  near  Cuautitldn  having  stolen  seven  mules  loaded  with 
silver  lielonging  to  jirivate  owners,  an  .Alcalde  left  Mexico  with  a  number  of  men 
in  {rursuit  of  the  thieves. 

.May  23. — The  robbers  were  captured  near  San  Cosme,  and  among  them  was 
one  dressed  as  a  gentleman;  and  all  of  them  were  sent  to  |)rison. 

June  10. — .An  order  from  the  .Archbishop,  with  censure,  directing  that  all 
dogs  Imj  put  out  of  the  convents.  This  day  there  was  found  near  San  Francisco 
the  body  of  a  Spanish  woman,  with  twenty  knife  wounds  in  her,  and  a  son  of 
hers  Ireheaded.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  her  negroes;  he  was 
arrested  and  the  Alcaldes  of  the  Court  tortured  him  all  Jiight  long,  as  the  Viceroy 
had  ordered  that  should  he  confess,  he  should  be  immediately  hung.  He  denied 
his  guilt  during  the  tort>irc,  and  they  brought  iKjfore  him  the  earring  of  the  dead 
woman  and  her  shirt  covered  with  blood.  However,  he  did  confess  to  having 
stolen  from  San  Feli|)c  an  image  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Nieves.  He  who 
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iiuirdercd  the  woman  is  one  Miguel  Sedano;  he  did  the  deed  alone;  and  he  was 
aecused  by  a  little  child. 

June  16. — The  convict  was  hanged,  and  his  right  hand  was  nailed  to  the  door 
of  the  woman  whom  he  killed.  The  Alcalde,  Don  Francisco  Moscoso,  quarreled 
with  the  Corregidor;  they  fought  with  their  canes  and  broke  them. 

June  19. — Word  was  brought  to  the  Viceroy  that  at  San  Lorenzo  some  men 
were  preparing  to  set  fire  to  the  jail,  in  order  to  free  two  prisoners.  An  Alcalde 
was  sent  with  soldiers,  and  he  prevented  the  deed,  and  captured  three  men. 

June  23. — Don  Antonio  Sousa  died  in  the  court  prison  and  was  buried  in  Santo 
Domingo.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  secretly  executed,  for  the  burial  took 
place  behind  locked  doors,  so  that  no  one  might  see  what  went  on. 

July  20. — The  Viceroy  presented  the  parish  of  Santa  Catarina  with  a  carriage 
which  cost  one  thousand,  four  hundred  pesos. 

August  20. — Paper  was  sold  in  the  city  at  16  pesos  the  ream. 

September  21. — News  comes  that  the  pirates  have  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Tehuantepec. 

1688 

January  17. — certain  N.  Padilla  having  escaped  from  prison,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  Viceroy  offering  a  reward  for  his  capture  dead  or  alive,  and  a 
pardon  to  any  delinquent  who  might  catch  him.  Later  in  the  day  the  guard  at 
Rio  Frio  brought  in  the  prisoner  and  the  Viceroy  gave  them  1,500  pesos. 

September  8. — Today  there  was  an  auto  de  f6  in  the  Iiuiuisition;  and  there  were 
nine  convicted  of  serious  crimes.  It  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  was  over 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Viceroy  and  his  wife  were  present.  In 
the  evening  Juan  .\ntero  was  married  in  the  house  of  the  Conde  de  la  Laguna  and 
the  Viceroy  witnessed  the  ceremony.  The  feast  cost  25,000  pesos.  On  this  same 
day  we  received  word  that  in  Guatemala  an  earth(|uake  has  destroyed  many 
churches  and  killed  more  than  three  hundred  peojile.  We  also  hear  that  the 
Knglish  have  captured  one  of  our  ships  off  the  coast  of  Guatemala.  They  put 
the  crew  ashore  and  stole  all  the  silver  on  board. 

.March  27. — It  is  discovered  that  13,000  pesos  have  been  stolen  from  a  coffer 
in  the  Cathedral;  and  there  are  indications  that  they  were  stolen  by  a  sacristan, 

April  15. — Holy  Thursday.  Tlie  sale  of  sweets  and  pastry  was  prohibited. 

August  23. — Today  we  were  advised  that  Don  Gaspar  de  Silva  y  Zuniga. 
Conde  de  Galves,  has  been  appointed  Viceroy,  and  that  the  Conde  de  Monclova 
has  l)een  named  Viceroy  of  Lima. 

September  12. — .An  edict  is  published  in  tlie  Cathedral  removing  twenty-five 
feast-<lays  frt)m  the  calendar. 

September  22. — It  is  said  that  the  Viceroy  is  bringing  in  two  enemy  ships  cap¬ 
tured  on  his  way  over  from  Spain.  Three  thousand  quintals  of  c|uicksilver  have 
arrived  at  Acapulco.  Came  a  Royal  Decree  prohibiting  cock-fighting;  and  there 
was  returned  to  the  .Archbishop  the  svim  he  had  given  to  the  manager  as 
indemnization. 

November  26. — The  pirates  near  Jalisco  have  carried  off  forty  women,  one  Jesuit, 
one  father  of  Mercy,  much  silver  and  many  people. 

December  1. — Troops  set  out  today  for  .Acapulco  to  fight  against  the  pirates. 

December  4- — The  new  Viceroy,  the  Conde  de  Galves,  entered  Mexico. 
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September  23. — It  is  known  that  boats  have  arrived  at  .Acapulco  from  Peru 
to  escort  the  Viceroy,  the  Condo  de  Monclova. 

April  4‘ — Monday  of  Holy  Week.  The  procession  pa.s.se<l  from  Santa  Maria 
la  Redonda  to  the  home  of  the  Conde  de  Monclova,  and  there  were  more  than 
four  thousand  candles. 

April  7. — Holy  Thursday.  The  Viceroy  Monclova  assisted  at  the  ceremonies 
at  the  Hospital  de  Jesds.  On  Holy  Saturday  he  gave  100  pesos  of  alms  to  the 
hospital. 
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May  19. — The  rcst(»rati()n  of  Nucstro  Souur  do  Saiila  Torosa  is  declared  a 
miracle  by  the  Archbisliop,  Don  Fraiicisc»)  Aguilar  y  Seijas;  the  church  bells 
are  rung  all  over  Mexic»). 

July  9. — (’ame  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Quchmi  of  Spain.  We  hear  that 
the  stpiadron  of  D>rencillo  is  advancing  on  (’am|K‘chc  and  Vera  Cruz. 

August  lo. — Today  the  jewels  of  the  ('alhedral,  including  the  golden  .\sunci6n 
were  appraised  at  two  hundred  thousand  pesos. 

October  13. — .At  two  o’clock  this  morning,  a  terriljle  eartlupiake  which  lasted 
two  Credos. 

December  4- — The  Viceroys  went  to  inspect  the  treasure  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  canons  presented  them  with  two  jewels. 

Ki'JO 

June  14- — There  was  a  bullfight  in  the  i)ark  in  front  of  the  palace.  The 
Conde  de  Santiago  fought  a  bull,  as  did  .several  of  the  other  gentlemen;  and  a 
•servant  of  the  Count  was  caught  by  a  bull  and  he  was  severelj'  hurt. 

Augu.'il  17. — It  is  said  that  tlie  Conde  de  Monclova  did  cause  an  Oitlor  to  be 
hanged  in  Lima;  this  l)ecause  he  had  killed  a  Mercedary  friar. 

Seylember  S. — The  Viceroy  went  to  visit  the  mines  at  Pachuca. 

\orember  3. — It  is  said  that  the  treasure  chest  of  the  Holy  Office  has  Ijeen 
robl)ed. 
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February  16. — The  great  dome  of  the  magnificent  church  of  San  .\gustin, 
lK‘gun  under  the  auspices  of  Father  Paym»  Enrlcpiez  de  Rivera,  was  finished. 

.March  14- — We  hear  that  the  .Armada  has  entert'd  Aeracruz  bringing  in  four¬ 
teen  captured  pirate  ships;  also  that  our  arms  have  triumphed  completely  in 
Santo  Domingo  l>uth  on  land  and  sea,  and  that  more  than  six  hundred  Frenchmen 
were  killed. 

June  1. — In  tlie  Franciscan  convent  of  K1  Santo  Evangelio  there  are  seven 
hundred  and  s«*venty-five  friars,  of  which  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  are 
creoles  ami  the  rest  Spaniards. 

June  14- — The  feast  (»f  Corpus  Christi,  and  as  it  had  rained  b)r  thri'e  days 
and  thriHj  nights,  the  Viceroy  was  consulted  as  to  whether  or  lu)  the  procession 
should  go  fortli  as  usual;  and  he  said  yes.  .Accordingly,  the  imrcession  took 
place  and  returned  at  noon,  and  the  .Archbishop  took  part;  and  in  the  afternoon 
and  night  it  rained  without  ceasing. 

June  16. — The  IkjIIs  were  tolled  and  i)rayers  were  offered  for  the  rain  to  stoj). 

J une  23. — .A  bridge  was  opened  in  the  calzada  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Cuadalupe, 
l)ecause  the  nuns  in  the  San  Juan  convent  are  in  danger  of  being  inundated. 

AuguKt  '2.3. — There  was  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  nine  o’clock  this  morning. 
The  stars  appeared,  the  co<-ks  crew,  and  everything  appeared  as  though  it  was 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  Viceroy’s  lady  has  gone  to  make  a  novena  to 
Nuestra  Senora  rie  los  Uemedios;  she  took  with  hei  as  a  gift  a  lamp  that  cost 
three  thousand  pesos  and  also  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  shrine;  the  best 
society  of  Mexico  accompanied  her. 

September  1,1. — The  bakers  in  Mexico  refused  to  make  the  bread  and  there 
was  nut  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  city  tliis  day. 

Sorember  10. — D.  J.  Franco  was  elected  Rector  of  the  I’niversity;  he  is  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  and  has  Ix'cn  a  Doctor  for  two  years. 

December  l.~). —  It  is  onhrred  that,  beginning  with  tlie  first  of  next  year,  the 
bakers  must  bring  to  the  plaza  each  day  eighty  liaskets  of  bread,  and  each  loaf 
is  to  weigh  eightc'cn  uunc(‘s. 

December  23. — The  A'iceroy  commissioned  three  gentlemen  of  the  court  to 
go  forth  and  procure  wheat.  Zaragoza  went  to  ('halco;  ('hac6n  to  Atlixco; 
ami  Escalante  went  to  Toluca.  They  are  also  to  buy  corn  and  great  (piantities 
are  lieing  received  at  the  granary.  Tlie  galleon  from  China  has  arrived  at 
.Acapulco. 
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February  IJ. — There  is  Rreat  rejoieiiif?  over  tlic  arrival  of  two  ships  from 
Peru  hriiigiiifr  three  thousaiul  five  hundred  (|uiiitals  of  <|uiek-silver. 

May  24. — N’uestra  Scuora  cie  los  Ilemcdios  was  brought  to  the  city  on  account 
of  there  Ix'ing  a  lack  of  rain. 

KilKl 

May  31. — Don  Carlos  de  Sigiienza  y  Gdngora,  who  was  sent  to  Panzacola 
to  see  to  the  fortifications  of  that  port,  arrived  in  the  city. 

September  9. — A  captain  of  the  Cavalry  killed  eleven  jjeople  and  a  page  of 
the  Viceroy’s,  having  discovered  that  his  wife  was  untrue  to  him;  and  he  stabbed 
and  wounded  the  woman,  but  she,  running  away,  found  sanctuary  in  the  convent 
of  8an  Ger6nimo. 

lt)94 

March  13. — A  Mass  in  the  Cathedral,  to  give  thanks  for  a  victory  in  Xew  Mexico. 
June  22. — This  day  a  ])artial  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

July  6. — The  .\rchbishop  and  the  Viceroy  are  agreed  as  to  the  plan  for  the 
proposed  church  of  Xuestra  Seftora  de  Guadalupe  and  during  the  day  the  archi- 
ti>cts  went  to  Guadalupe  with  the  Majordomo  to  examine  the  ground  and  decide 
upon  the  site  of  the  new  church.  With  them  went  a  scrilx?  who  will  report  their 
findings  to  the  .\rchbishop  and  the  Viceroy. 

.August  1. — This  daj’  two  i)riests  began,  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco,  to  beg 
for  alms  for  the  building  of  the  church  at  Guadalupe.  .\nd  Don  Pedro  Ruiz  gave 
fifty  thou.sand  pesos;  and  Don  Pedro  Medina  gave  thirty  thousand.  Both  are 
Mexican  prie.sts. 

August  0. — The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  by  Don  .\gusttn  Carredn. 
This  same  day  Dona  Juana,  the  widow  of  Captain  Francisco  Canales,  entered  the 
Capuchin  convent,  taking  with  her  four  hundred  thousand  ix'sos.  She  has  given 
much  to  charity  and  has  founded  many  works  of  piety. 

December  3(1. — The  painting  of  Xuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  was  this  day 
placed  in  her  provisional  church,  while  the  new  one  is  Ix'ing  built.  The  Viceroy 
went  to  the  ceremony,  and  Don  .\gustin  Gareta  dedicated  the  church.  .\nd  he 
gave  more  than  a  tliou.sand  mareos  of  silver  bars. 

1095 

January  12. — It  Ix'ing  the  birthday  of  the  Viceroy,  there  was  a  bullfight  in  the 
l)laza  of  La  Piedad;  the  Conde  de  Santiago  and  other  gentlemen  fought  bulls  in 
honor  of  the  Viceroy. 

February  1(1. — Today  tliere  were  horse  races  at  Taeuba.  The  Viceroy  was 
thrown  fn)m  liis  horse  and  suffered  such  a  bad  fall  that  the  remainder  of  the  races 
were  called  off. 

.April  17. — Today  died  the  famous  Mexican  nun,  Sor  Juana  In6s  de  la  Cruz. 
July  5. — Both  the  Arehbislu)p  and  the  Viix'roy  are  very  ill  with  dysentery. 
Had  they  not  forbidden  the  sale  of  the  pul(|uc  of  the  Indians,  they  would  have 
Ixx'ii  Ixtter  by  now.  When  a  Gachupin  is  ill,  give  him  pulque,  and  he  will  live 
to  a  riiHi  old  age. 

lt)9G 

January  15. — This  day  took  place  an  auto  de  f«S  of  the  Holy  Inquisition;  and 
the  Viceroy  and  his  lady  were  prescuit.  It  Ix'gan  at  six  o’clock  of  the  morning 
and  was  not  over  before  four  o’eJ«M-k  of  the  aftenuxm,  for  there  were  twenty-five 
jH'rsons  to  Ix^  judged.  Sixtinui  were  accused  of  bigamy,  and  there  were  four 
Women  convicted  of  In'ing  witches. 

January  1(1. — Twenty-two  of  yesterday’s  pri.soners  wert'  flogged  through  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

.March  31. — An  order  is  proclaimed  forbidding  the  puestos,  or  booths,  in  the 
plaza;  only  fcHxlstuffs  are  permitted  to  be  offered  for  sale  there. 

(lIKKK  THE  DIAKY  ABHVl’TI.Y  ENDS) 


A  RAPIDLY  GROWING  PERUVIAN  INDUSTRY 


Ik  LL  the  world  knows  the  varied  uses  to  which  cotton  may  be 
/  \  put.  But  comparatively  few  there  are  who  realize  the 

i  %  many  forces  which  lie  dormant  in  a  single  seed  of  the  cotton 

plant.  Cottonseed  in  its  natural,  unlinted  state  might 
seem  as  valueless  as  any  wind-blown  seed  of  grass  or  wild  flower.  On 
the  contrary,  its  industrial  value  is  enormous.  Its  every  component 
part  is  convertible  into  some  commercial  or  economical  use.  As  all 
may  know,  the  soft  green  kernel  becomes,  when  subject  to  the  grind¬ 
ing  mills,  food  for  cattle  and  oil  for  the  table  and  lard  for  the  kitchen 
and  soap  for  the  laundry.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  liber  which  after 
ginning  still  clings  to  the  shell  is  stripped  away  and  marketed  as  lint. 
The  shell  itself  after  the  last  remaining  bit  of  meat  has  been  extracted, 
is  used  for  heating  boilers  and  making  gas.  Even  the  ashes  when  they 
have  been  raked  from  the  gas-making  plant  have  still  their  end  to 
serve.  They  can  be  compressed  in  cakes  and  reused  in  the  form  of 
coke  for  producing  steam. 

Lint  and  lard,  oil  and  soap,  fodder  and  gas,  fuel  and  coke — of  what 
other  seed  in  creation  can  it  be  said  that  it  yields  so  great  a  return? 

The  cottonseed  industry  of  Peru  is  developing  rapidly  as,  year  hy 
year,  more  land  is  being  put  under  cotton  and  new  areas  are  brought 
into  cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation.  And  yet  the  industry  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  .  .  The  outcome  has  been  the  formation  of  a  new 

industry  which  is  Peruvian  from  top  to  tail  and  which,  under  the  title 
of  the  Compafda  Industrial  Ltda.  de  Huacho,  owns  the  largest  factory 
in  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil  and  vegetable 
lard.  .  . 

This  company,  founded  in  1916,  at  first  mainly  devoted  its  enei^ies 
to  the  production  of  cottonseed  oil.  A  certain  amount  of  lard  was 
also  put  on  the  market,  but  the  chief  attention  of  the  company’s 
chemists  was  devoted  to  experimental  work  in  the  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  substance  which  should  be  absolutely  free  from  the  defects 
which  were  urged  against  chemico- vegetable  lard.  Visits  were  made 
to  the  leading  factories  in  the  United  States,  and  by  degrees  the  best- 
approved  type  of  machinery  was  installed.  The  work  was  delayed  by 

'  From  the  Writ  Coatt  Ltadtr,  Lima,  Peru,  Sept.  6, 1U27. 
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a  fire  which  broke  out  in  1923  and  completely  destroyed  the  oil 
section.  Thereafter  the  huildinfis  were  reconstructed,  the  staff  reor- 
fianized  and  further  new  methods  of  manufacture  introduced.  The 
culmination  of  these  lonj;  years  of  spade  work  and  experiment  was  the 
placing  upon  the  market  in  June,  1927,  of  the  now-familiar  brand  of 
“ Daisy”  lard. 

This  brand  at  once  began  to  win  popular  favor,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  cheapness  but  also  on  account  of  its  digestibility  and  its  lack  of 
taste  and  odor.  The  favorable  opinion  was  further  supported  by 


ARD, 


MMX  ENTRANCE  TO  A  I'ERUVIA.N  FACTORY  MAKI.NU  COTTONSEED  Oil. 

AND  THEIR  BY-l*RODrCTS 


the  analyses  made  by  competent  chemists.  These  have  given  the 
following  results; 

Water . . . . . .  0.25 

Insoluble  ether. . . . . . . . . . .  .  11 

Vegetable  substances . . .  13.  50 

CottonscK'd  oil _  SO.  14 

Total . - . - . - .  100.  (X) 

ReaetUui:  Neutral. 

Fusion  point :  32.33°  (’. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  FACTORY 

To  the  average  individual  who  accepts  his  meals  as  they  are  served 
and  who  knows  little  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen,  a  visit  to  the 
factory  of  the  C’ompafda  Industrial  Ltda.  at  Iluacho  is  a  deeply 
interesting  experience.  He  learns  in  the  first  place  the  varied  uses  to 
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which  the  seed  of  cotton  may  be  put,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in 
the  opening:  parafiraphs  of  this  article.  He  may  not  be  able  to  grasp 
in  one,  or  in  half  a  dozen  visits,  the  intricate  technical  processes 
through  which  that  seed  must  pass  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  into 
cake  or  oil  or  lard.  But  he  can  not  but  be  impressed  by  the  meticulous 
care  with  which  the  vegetable  fats  are  produced  for  use  in  the  cooking 
of  food.  The  millennium  would  have  dawned  if  all  cooks  were  as 
particular  in  attention  to  cleanliness  and  detail  as  the  workers  in  the 
Huacho  factory  are  in  the  production  of  oil  and  lard  for  human  use. 

The  Huacho  factory  occupies  a  large  block  of  ground  facing  the 
station  of  the  Ferrocarril  Xoroeste  del  Peru  and  backing  on  the  sea. 


BAGS  OF  COTTONSF.ED  AWAITING  TRANSFORMATION  I.NTO  Oil.,  I.ARD,  SOAR,  OR 

OIL-CAKF. 

From  the  outside  it  is  no  more  than  a  gaunt  range  of  buildings  con¬ 
veying  no  meaning.  But  it  differs  from  the  average  run  of  factory 
buildings  in  this,  that  the  surroundings  include  no  litter  of  dirt  and 
rubbish,  and  no  evil  odors  assault  the  nostrils.  From  the  tall  chimney 
issues  a  plume  of  pure  white  smoke  without  defiling  the  landscape 
and  adjoining  buildings  with  dust  and  cinders.  The  outside  is  a 
symbol  of  that  which  is  within.  Cleanliness  is  the  moving  factor, 
cleanliness  and  method  and  economy.  .  .  .  But  to  understand, 
even  in  the  vaguest  measure,  the  transformation  from  seed  to  lanl 
it  is  necessary  k)  begin  at  the  beginning  and  pursue  the  cottonseed 
through  its  various  apotheoses. 
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GINNING  AND  DINTING 

The  Coinpanla  Industrial  obtains  its  seed  from  many  different 
sources.  It  is  conveyed  from  the  ginning;  mills  in  150-pound  sacks 
which  are  piled  in  the  yards  at  the  south  end  of  the  buildings.  The 
ignorant  visitor  might  wonder  that  the  making  of  lard  should  require 
such  enormous  quantities  of  seed,  as  he  gazes  up  at  the  mountains 
of  sacks  which  represent  the  stock  in  hand.  He  is  apt  to  be  less 
surprised  when  he  learns  that  the  average  consumption  of  cottonseed 
is  320,000  quintals*  a  year.  Most  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  Huacho, 
Supe,  and  Huaral  districts.  The  Department  of  Ancachs  also  pays 
its  tribute.  .  .  .  In  general,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  seed  from 
the  varieties  of  cotton  which  are  grown  in  Peru,  though  some  varieties 
give  a  better  yield  of  oil  than  others.  Growers  also  send  their  cotton 
to  bo  ginned  at  the  company’s  mill,  giving  the  seed  in  return.  For  this 
purpose  the  factory  is  equipped  with  a  complete  ginning  plant.  .  .  . 
When  the  ginning  process  is  completed,  the  cotton  is  baled  on  the 
premises  and  shipped  abroad  by  tbe  Compahfa  Industrial  on  behalf 
of  the  growers. 

The  seed,  whether  obtained  from  the  ginning  plant  or  from  the 
stock  at  hand  in  the  yards,  is  first  carried  in  an  elevator  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  where  it  is  cleaned  by  passing  through  a  fine  filter. 
Thence  it  is  passed  through  the  linters  to  remove  the  particles  of 
cotton  still  clinging  to  the  husk.  The  resultant  lint  is  also  baled  and 
shipped  abroad. 

Here,  then,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  visit  the  neophyte  begins 
to  realize  that  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  lard  has  many  varied 
phases.  And  yet  these  are  simple  in  comparison  to  those  that  follow. 

HULLING,  GRINDING,  AND  GAS  MAKING 

After  passing  through  the  linters,  the  clean  seed  pours  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  into  a  tube  carrying  it  by  pneumatic  air  pressure  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  on  its  journey  to  the  hulling  machine,  where 
the  meat  is  separated  from  the  husk.  And  at  this  point  still  another 
lesson  is  learned.  Just  as  there  is  no  waste  in  nature,  so  in  the 
scientific,  manufacturing  plants  of  to-day  no  waste  is  permissible. 
The  husks,  as  they  pour  in  their  millions  of  broken  fragments  from 
the  hulling  machine,  might  be  deemed  to  be  so  much  waste  matter. 
Not  so  in  the  modern  factory  of  Huacho.  In  the  first  place,  to 
insure  that  not  a  trace  of  meat  remains,  they  are  passed  once  more 
through  a  shaker.  Thereafter  they  are  used  either  for  fuel  in  the 
furnace  or  jiut  into  a  gas-making  plant  to  provide  power  for  two 
2o0-horsepower  Oossley  engines  with  double  cylinders,  which  in 
their  turn  furnish  light  and  power  for  the  seed  department.  And  to 

•  1  metric  (|uintal  eiiuals  22:).40  imumls, 
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complete  the  cycle,  the  ash  which  comes  out  of  the  gas-making;  plant 
is  compressed  into  cakes  and  used  again  in  the  form  of  coke  for 
making  steam. 

We  now  return  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  kernel  or  meaty  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cottonseed,  the  part  which  produces  the  oil  and  lard  and 
cake  of  commerce.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  finely  ground  in  a  five- 
roller  mill  and  thence  carried  automatically  hy  conductors  to  a 
Five-High  (’ooker.  Here  it  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  about  214°  F., 
from  which  it  issues  through  a  “former”  in  the  shape  of  cakes. 
And  at  this  point  in  the  pro<‘ess  occurs  the  only  case  in  which  the 
materials  are  handled  hy  human  touch,  when  a  stream  of  men  carry 


FILTKRS  TlIROrOH  WHICH  COTTONSEED  OIL  PASSES  AFTER  BLEACHINO  AND 

DEODORIZATION 

the  superheated  cakes,  wrapped  in  asbestos,  to  the  six  16-cake 
presses  which  face  the  cooker  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet. 

COTTONSEED  CAKE  AND  OIL 

These  presses  are  operated  hy  hydraulic  pressure  of  4,200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  the  pump  being  worked  hy  cottonseed  oil  extracted 
on  the  premises — another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Huacho  factory  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  self-maintained. 
When  the  cake  has  been  squeezed  dry  of  every  particle  of  oil,  it  is 
passed  to  a  trimming  table  and  thereafter  packed  for  shipment  to 
?]urope  for  use  as  cattle  food  or  fertilizer.  To  eliminate  any  possi- 
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hility  of  waste  the  fragments  which  remain  after  the  trimming  are 
again  passed  through  the  cooker. 

As  one  stands  beside  the  presses,  a  thick  stream  of  oil  is  seen 
flowing  into  a  trough  which  runs  into  a  tank  sunk  in  the  floor  along¬ 
side  of  the  machines.  This  is  the  crude  oil  which  is  to  be  used  as 
required  either  in  the  making  of  “Winter”  oil,  i.  e.,  oil  for  table  or 
kitchen  use,  or  for  lard.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Compahfa 
Industrial  de  Huacho  is  at  the  |)resent  time  concentrating  its  energies 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  already  famous  brand  of  “Daisy”  lard. 
But  “Winter”  oil  is  also  produced  as  required  by  the  demands  of  the 
market.  It  is  so  called  because  for  use  on  the  table  or  in  the  kitchen 
the  oil  after  being  clarified,  has  the  stearin  (the  crystalline  compound 
contained  in  animal  and  vegetable  fats)  settled  out  by  means  of 
freezing,  the  usual  amount  of  stearin  in  cottonseed  oil  being  25 
per  cent.  The  factory  is  equipped  with  a  special  ice  plant  for  the 
production  of  this  “Winter”  oil.  It  is  then  put  up  into  35  or  37 
pound  tins  for  the  market  by  means  of  an  oil-filling  machine  which 
performs  its  task  automatically,  without  spilling  a  single  drop. 

The  universal  demand  for  wholesome  table  and  cooking  oils  makes 
the  production  of  cottonseed  oil  an  industry  of  prime  importance 
for  a  cotton-growing  country  like  Peru.  All  the  oil  which  the  Com- 
panfa  Industrial  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  that  w'hich  is 
required  in  the  factory  or  for  local  consumption,  is  exported  to 
Europe,  where  it  finds  a  ready  market.  But  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  quite  a  notable  proportion  of  it  returns  to  Peru  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  green  coloring  matter  and  is  sold  in  Lima  at  high  prices  as 
the  “best  olive  oil.”  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  those  who 
most  shrink  from  the  use  of  cottonseed  products  for  domestic  use 
are  unwittingly  using  cottonseed  oil  with  their  salads. 

The  Companfa  Industrial  maintains  large  oil  deposits  at  Huacho, 
contained  in  six  tanks  of  a  total  capacity  of  8,000  quintals. 

LARD 

In  the  manufacture  of  lard,  the  process  is  somewhat  different, 
though  it  remains  the  same  in  the  preliminary  refining  stages.  The 
crude  oil  which  flows  from  the  presses  into  the  tank  is  pumped  to 
the  second  floor  of  the  building  and  passed  into  tanks  where  it  is 
neutralized  and  clarified  with  caustic  soda.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  remove  all  impurities  and  acid  matter.  These  impurities,  which 
are  impurities  only  in  a  technical  sense,  are  utilized,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  very  excellent  laundry  soap.  On  the 
completion  of  the  neutralization  process,  the  oil  is  pumped  into  a 
bleaching  tank,  where  it  is  treated  with  fuller’s  earth  with  the  object 
of  making  the  oil  as  nearly  white  as  possible.  Air  is  also  pumped  into 
this  tank  in  order  to  remove  all  moisture,  the  proportion  of  water 
remaining  in  the  lard  (as  the  analysis  shows)  being  almost  negligible. 
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From  the  bleaching  tank  the  oil,  which  is  now  of  a  crystalline  clear¬ 
ness,  passes  through  a  fine  filter  (to  remove  the  last  remaining  trace 
of  fuller’s  earth)  into  the  deodorizer,  where  the  last  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  refining  process  is  carried  out.  The  deodorizer  is  in  reality  a 
vacuum  pan  wherein  the  oil  is  boiled  at  a  heat  of  200°  C.  for  eight 
hours.  .  .  Not  onlj’  does  the  oil  issue  from  the  vacuum  pan  in  a 
condition  of  absolute  purity,  but  every  lingering  remnant  of  odor 
and  taste  has  disappeared.  In  this  condition  it  is  pumped  into  yet 
another  tank,  where  at  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  the  oil  is  kept  in 
steady  motion  in  order  to  keep  both  stearin  and  oil  well  mixed. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Compafiia 
Industrial,  with  the  aim  of  perfecting  still  further  their  lard  product. 


TUF.  END  OF  THE  JOt:R\EY-rOTTONSEED  LARD  PACKED  IN  RAHRELS  OR  TINS 

FOR  SIIIP.MENT 


are  erecting  a  hydrogenization  plant  which  will  give  a  product  of 
exactly  the  same  consistency  as  animal  lard. 

The  final  stage  in  the  lard-making  process  is  now  reached.  The 
oil  has  been  subjected  to  every  test  to  which  it  can  be  submitted  by 
science  in  order  to  insure  that  it  is  absolutely  w'holesome  for  human 
consumption.  It  remains  now  to  solidify  it  into  the  lard  of  commerce. 
From  the  mixing  tank  the  oil  flows  in  a  stream  as  white  as  water  and 
falls  drop  by  <lrop  onto  a  revolving  cylinder  into  which  ammonia 
freezing  mixture  has  been  pumped.  The  wall  of  the  cylinder  is  of 
very  thin  steel  which  at  once  freezes  the  oil  until  it  has  the  requisite 
consistency  of  lard  and  the  whiteness  of  snow.  In  this  condition  the 
lard  falls  from  the  cylinder  into  a  beater  fitted  with  small  jiropellers 
where  it  is  beaten  up,  much  as  butter  is  churned,  into  a  state  of 
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even  fjreater  whiteness.  From  this  point  a  pump  with  a  very  high 
])ressure,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lard  from  solidifying  in  the  IJ^inch 
pipe,  drives  it  along  through  a  filter  of  the  finest  mesh,  fine  enough 
to  extract  the  last  little  remaining  impurity  which  might  have 
escaped  attention,  to  the  outlet  of  the  pipe. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  completed.  Through  the  linters 
and  the  hullers  and  the  cooker  and  the  press  and  the  vats  and  the 
deodorizer  and  the  ammonia  machine,  the  cottonseed  has  passed  in 
the  different  stages  of  its  development,  to  fall  in  a  stream  of  dazzling 
whiteness  into  the  waiting  barrels  and  packing  tins,  where  it  reaches 
its  final  stage  of  hardness.  Even  in  the  barrels  nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  The  interior  walls  are  treated  with  silicate  of  soda  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  grease  from  being  absorbed  and  to  insure  that  the  taste  of 
the  wood  does  not  affect  the  lard.  .  .  . 

The  present  capacity  of  the  factory,  with  a  staff  of  120  to  loO 
men,  is  about  160  quintals  of  lard  in  10  hours,  a  quantity  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  moment.  But  the  reorganization  which  has  been 
carried  out  within  the  last  few  months  contemplates  considerable 
developments  at  an  early  date.  There  is  already  enough  power  for 
a  much  larger  output,  and  with  the  enlargement  of  the  premises  and 
the  installation  of  new  machinery,  which  is  already  on  hand,  the 
output  will  soon  be  increased  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  “Daisy” 
lard.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  Peru  will  export  lard  which 
will  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  the  vegetable  lards  of  the 
United  States. 

SOAP 

It  has  already  been  seen  tliat  any  impurities  existing  in  the  crude 
cottonseed  oil  which  might  render  it  unfit  for  human  consumption 
were  removed  in  the  neutralizing  tank.  These  impurities  consist 
of  the  balance  of  the  meat  from  tlie  seed  and  acid  matter  and  are 
of  high  commercial  value  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  residues 
are  treated  by  a  special  department  in  tlie  Iluacho  factory  and  boiled 
in  two  2()0-kilo  boilers  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda.  The  resultant 
soap  has  already  won  for  itself  a  good  reputation  under  the  name  of 
Jabon  de  Pepita  and  is  widely  used  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  It 
has  three  strong  recommendations — purity,  cheapness,  and  cleansing 
power.  Tlie  present  output  is  about  200  quintals  a  week,  but  the 
capacity  will  be  increased  in  iiroportion  with  the  demand  when  the 
buildings  are  enlarged. 
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By  LorisE  F.  Shields 

A  RARELY  appropriate  setting  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Relations,  December  5  to  12, 
^  1926,  has  brought  acceptance  for  the  invitation  to  hold 

its  second  session,  December,  1927,  in  the  same  place, 
namely,  the  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside,  California. 

The  Institute,  headed  by  leading  educators  and  business  men  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  announces  as  its  purpose  to  bring  in  universal  good 
will  and  world  peace. 

Riverside  was  the  site  of  the  first  peace  conference  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  February  28,  1911,  in  cooperation  with  the  Andrew  Carnegie 
Peace  Foundation. 

The  Mission  Inn  and  Frank  Augustus  Miller,  the  master  of  the 
Inn,  are  symbols  of  intonxational  good  will.  Mr.  Miller  has  made 
the  Inn  a  center  of  the  art  of  many  nations  and  a  place  of  congenial 
companionship  for  world  travelers.  He  is  an  anient  advocate  of 
friendship  among  the  nations. 

Believing  in  a  common  meeting  ground  for  individual  and  racial 
differences,  he  has  assembled  a  celebrated  collection  of  bells,  civil  and 
religious,  from  many  lands,  to  peal  forth  the  joy  and  reverence  of  a 
universal  language. 

Above  the  city  of  Riverside  rises  Mount  Rubidoux,  with  a  cross 
on  its  summit  to  call  the  annual  Easter  morning  pilgrimage  of  wor¬ 
shipers  of  nxany  creeds  and  races,  and  the  annual  sunset  peace  meet- 
^  ing  on  Armistice  Day.  The  Indians  in  the  early  days  held  an  annual 

.  sunrise  meeting  here,  to  pledge  themselves  to  live  at  peace  with  their 

neighbors  in  this  valley.  A  site  on  the  mountain  used  for  many 
peace  gatherings  with  international  speakers  has  been  marked  by  a 
peace  tower  and  testimonial  bridge,  erected  by  the  neighbors  and 
.  friends  of  Mr.  Miller,  “in  recognition  of  his  constant  labor  in  the 

promotion  of  civic  beauty,  community  righteousness,  and  world 
peace.” 
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THE  CLOISTER  MUSIC  ROOM,  THE  MISSION  INN,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA  t 

The  pliotD^raph  n'produced  on  this  pafro  shows  ('hristian,  Bud¬ 
dhist,  ilindu,  ancient  Ejiyptian,  American  Indian,  and  other  tokens 
of  faith  among  those  of  many  lands  who  are 

“Falling  with  our  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world  altar  stairs 
Which  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God.” 

This  large  and  representative  collection  of  emblems  results  from 
years  of  research  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Miller  and  his  friends. 

That  the  cross  was  used  as  a  religious  and  mystic  emhlem  before 
Christ’s  crucifixion  made  it  an  object  of  veneration  with  Christians 
is  a  well-known  fact  and  is  evidenced  in  this  collection  by  a  gold- 
enameled  “key  of  life”  cross  from  Egypt.  This  symbol  is  seen  often 
in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  Nile  gods  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  universal  forms  of  the  cross.  It  was  connected  with  the  dual 
reciprocal  forces  in  nature  20  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  longest  rosary  on  the  cabinet  door  is  one  used  in  prayer  by  a 
Chinese  Buddhist  priest  while  kneeling  to  invoke  the  attention  of 


But  the  most  significant  part  of  the  setting  was  within  the  great 
cloister  music  room  of  the  inn,  chosen  for  the  general  sessions  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Relations.  There,  in  a  wall  cabinet, 
cmsses,  rosaries,  and  other  religious  emblems  from  all  comers  of  the 
earth  faced  the  delegates  who  were  seeking  harmony  among  the 
nations.  Electric  lights,  constantly  burning,  illumined  the  lustrous 
jewels  of  the  rosaries  and  the  rainbow  colors  of  the  precious  stones 
and  metals  of  the  crosses. 
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the  Blessed  One.  The  heads  are  of  delicate  pink,  green,  and  yellow. 
The  green  stones  are  of  jade  and  are  greatly  esteemed. 

The  Hindu  faith  is  represented  by  a  rosary  of  “rudrach”  beads, 
from  Jaipur,  India,  commonly  worn  about  the  neck  of  devout  Brah¬ 
mins.  A  Mohammedan  rosary  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  has  99  beads  of 
sandalwood.  Nuts,  intricately  carved,  and  fruit  pits,  cut  into  the 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  CROSSES,  ROSARIES,  AND  OTHER 
RELKUOUS  EMBLEMS  ON  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  MIS¬ 
SION  INN,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


shape  of  temple  gongs,  form  the  heads  of  two  Japanese  Buddhist 
rosaries. 

From  Tibet  comes  a  prayer  wheel  with  a  hollow  receptacle  con¬ 
taining  a  paper  inscribed  with  prayers  to  Buddha,  the  chief  one 
being  “Um  .Mani  Padmi  Hun”  (I  take  my  refuge  in  Buddha). 
This  whirligig  is  made  to  revolve  on  the  handle  by  means  of  a  small 
attached  ball  of  lead,  and  with  every  revolution  a  prayer  is  made 
without  any  mental  effort. 

A  “dorgee”  of  bronze  comes  from  Darjeeling,  India,  of  the  kind 
held  in  the  hands  of  Buddhist  priests  when  exorcising  the  devil. 
The  equivalents  of  the  Indian  “dorgee”  are  the  gilt  wood  “Saiiko” 
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and  the  bronze  “Tokko”  exhibited  here,  used  by  Japanese  Buddhist 
priests  to  avert  evil. 

A  “rain-cross”  of  the  kind  worshiped  by  the  Indians  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  before  the  Spaniards  came  is  one  which  came  to  the 
collection  through  the  Navajo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  a 
double-armed  pectoral  cross,  having  on  one  side  two  reversed  Swastika 
crosses  and  seven  arrows — three  arrows  pointing  to  each  cross  and 
the  seventh  pointing  outward.  The  reverse  side  has  two  Swastika 
crosses. 

Swastika  (it  is  well)  is  the  name  given  by  the  Buddhists  to  the 
design  found  as  a  religious  emblem  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
reverenced  in  India  3,000  years  ago  as  the  Fulfot  Cross,  symbol  in 
Egyptian  tombs  and  Roman  catacombs,  and  graven  on  prehistoric 
temples  of  both  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  Whatever  its 
origin,  it  surely  points  to  some  early  connection  of  the  races  so  widely 
divergent  at  the  beginning  of  history. 

Ancient  crosses  with  Jesus  wearing  a  kingly  crown  instead  of 
thorns  indicate  that  the  Christian  cross  was  used  at  first  as  a  symbol 
of  triumph  rather  than  suffering. 

From  Colombo,  Ceylon,  where  the  Jesuits  had  an  educational 
center  in  the  sixteenth  century,  comes  a  silver  cross  set  with  the 
famous  Cingalese  moonstones.  Papeete,  on  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
has  yielded  up  a  rosary  whose  heads  are  mother-of-pearl.  A  bronze 
Coptic  processional  cross  from  northern  Africa,  of  the  period  of  1700, 
has  13  crosses  in  its  formation,  commemorating  the  13  seated  at  the 
Last  Supper. 

The  cross  which  (lashes  most  brilliantly  to  the  visitor  is  the  green 
malachite  in  the  upper  right  section  of  the  wall  space.  Near  it  is 
one  of  handsome  white  cornelian  and  beyond  it  one  of  deep-blue 
lapis  lazuli.  Others  are  of  turquoise,  jade,  tortoise  shell,  abalone 
shell,  ivory  exquisitely  carved,  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  bronze, 
steel  damascened  with  gold  and  silver  from  Toledo,  famed  for  steel 
blades  of  swords,  Japanese  cloisonnd,  Mexican  silver  filigree,  and 
staurolite,  the  mineral  which  crystallizes  into  the  form  of  crosses,  also 
many  of  precious  woods. 

Some  of  the  crosses  contain  reliquaries  with  bones  of  saints,  a  bit 
of  the  sacred  cross,  or  other  object  of  veneration.  Mr.  Miller  finds 
especial  significance  in  the  crosses  presented  to  him  by  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  priest  at  St.  Francis’s  chapel  in  Asissi. 

Of  especial  interest  to  this  international  gathering  were  the  cross 
from  the  chapel  at  Seville  where,  according  to  Spanish  lielief,  rest  the 
bones  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  one  from  the  cathedral  at 
Granada,  where  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  buried. 

The  delegates  to  next  winter’s  institute  will  have  a  constant 
reminder  that  “Crosses  are  the  ladders  by  which  we  may  climb  to 
Heaven” — that  Heaven  on  earth  which  will  come  with  universal 
good  will. 


•  •  e  • 
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liy  H.  A.  ('ahacciolo 

The  good  ship  Venezuela  arrived  at  Puerto  Colombia  shortly 
before  daybreak  on  June  15.  Until  the  shore  inspection 
could  take  place  we  waited  at  anchor  a  mile  out,  a  delay 
which  afforded  a  memorable  view  of  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

The  Sierra,  one  of  the  highest  ranges  in  all  South  America,  raised 
its  summit  far  into  a  cloudless  sky  fully  100  miles  away  to  the  east — 
a  colossus  in  the  surrounding  low-lying  country  and  the  more  clearly 
visible  from  where  we  were  on  a  still  sea,  in  the  pale  gray  of  morning. 
When  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  caught  its  summit  crowned  with  2,000 
feet  of  snow,  leaving  the  base  in  emerald  shadows,  we  enjoyed  such 
prismatic  glories  of  colors  as  the  gods  on  Olympus  might  have  shared. 
It  will  be  many  a  day  before  the  memory  of  this  queenly  mountain 
of  the  Caribbean  will  fade. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  azure  of  these  coastal  skies  closely  ap¬ 
proached  that  observed  in  Mediterranean  countries,  an  effect  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  causes  connected  with  the  cool  atmospheric  regions  within 
the  influence  of  these  gigantic  pinnacles.  Frozen  heights  on  the 
Alps  probably  contribute  to  the  singular  beauty  of  Italian  skies  in 
the  same  manner. 

Having  landed  on  a  long  pier  at  Puerto  Colombia,  a  small  railroad 
took  us  in  the  space  of  less  than  an  hour  to  Barranquilla.  This 
town  is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Magdalena  River,  which  is  still 
the  only  available  highroad  for  commerce  with  the  interior.  Bar¬ 
ranquilla  strikes  one  as  a  labyrinth  of  bazaars  and  warehouses;  its 
inhabitants  are  among  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  cosmopolitan  groups 
in  the  wide  world. 

After  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  asked  why  ocean  boats  do  not 
cover  the  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  in  the 
Carribbean  to  Barranquilla.  This  is  the  question  Colombians  them¬ 
selves  have  been  asking  for  many  years  and,  as  a  consequence,  since 
the  Bocas  de  Ceniza,  as  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is  called,  is  shal- 
%  low,  it  is  being  dredged  and  widened  so  as  to  be  navigable  for 

,  ■  ocean-going  steamers. 

'  Considering  the  excessive  heat,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  note 

the  energj'  with  which  men  move  about  and  carry  on  business  along 
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the  coast.  Much  of  the  Colombian  littoral,  which  is  of  friable 
structure,  possesses  scarcely  any  scenic  attractions,  and  unless  a 
visitor  journeys  far  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  this  vast  country  he 
may  judge  Colombia  very  unfairly.  The  Magdalena  River,  winding 
for  five  or  six  hundred  miles  through  navigable  reaches  dotted  with 
river  stations  offers  the  way  to  the  interior,  although,  if  one’s  mission 
should  be  of  sufficient  importance,  one  will  take  a  hydi'oairplane 
from  llarraiupiilla  and  skim  through  the  air  to  save  time.  While 
it  must  be  confessed  that  travel  or  business  in  Colombia  is  not  free 
from  the  disadvantages’toM)e*found  in  all  new  countries,  there  arc 


STKANfER  ox  THE  AtAODAT.EXA  RIVER,  COLOMBIA 

few  other  places  more  suggestive  of  hidden  resources  or  more  open 
to  the  romance  of  industry. 

The  northern  section  of  the  country,  includmg  the  three  coastal 
Departments — namely,  Bolivar,  Atlantico,  and  Magdalena — have  no 
features  which,  generally  speaking,  would  attract  any  large  immigra¬ 
tion,  but  the  district  contiguous  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  should  be 
excepted,  for  residents  of  southern  Europe  or  the  southern  United 
States  would  find  its  soil  and  climate  entirely  suitable.  The  interior, 
however,  undoubtedly  possesses  ideal  localities  for  immigrants  in  the 
western  Departments  of  Antioquia  and  the  Cauca  or  even  in  Cundi- 
namarca,  Tolima,  and  Boyacfi.  The  northern  portion  of  Colombia 
seems  destined  to  be  developed  by  nationals,  cither  as  an  exclusively 
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mercantile  and  shipping  district  or  as  the  source  of  certain  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  the  principal  of  which  to  date  are  bananas,  cattle, 
tobacco,  and  ipecac  leaves.  There  is  still  another  vegetable  resource 
of  great  promise — the  Bromelia  Magdalenae,  the  fiber  of  which 
appears  to  have  many  possible  commercial  applications. 

The  southern  and  southwestern  section  of  the  country  is  extremely 
rich  in  minerals,  livestock,  and  vegetable  products.  In  addition  to 
the  coffee,  gold,  platinum,  emeralds,  petroleum,  and  ivory  (tagua) 
nuts  now  produced,  there  are  countless  other  practically  undeveloped 
resources,  among  which  may  be  noted  silver,  lead,  eoal,  aluminum, 
asphalt,  rubies,  copper,  mica,  marble,  rock  crystal,  radium,  and 
mercury. 

The  railways  in  the  northern  section  are  three — the  short  line  from 
Puerto  Colombia  to  Barranquilla,  that  from  Santa  Marta  to 
Fundacion,  serving  the  banana  plantations,  and  a  third  from 
Cartagena  de  Las  Indias  to  Calamar  on  the  Magdalena  River. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  naturally  interested  in  having  more 
rapid  means  of  communication  with  the  sea  than  that  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  steamers  on  the  Magdalena.  Roads  on  which  motor  vehicles 
can  travel  in  any  weather  are  to  be  recommended,  for,  although  a 
railroad  may  be  the  final  word,  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  fonuer 
should  first  lead  the  way.  A  trunk  highway  from  Medellin  to 
Turbo  on  the  (lulf  of  Craba,  is  projected,  as  well  as  another  line  from 
Medellin  to  the  Pacific  port  of  Buenaventura.  The  paucity  of  roads 
for  transportation  is  of  course  very  noticeable  to-day,  but  the 
country,  especially  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  is  on  a  solid  finan¬ 
cial  basis,  and  when  the  time  is  ripe  and  funds  permit,  Colombia,  I 
am  convinced,  will  not  be  found  backward  in  furnishing  means  of 
trans])ortation  for  her  raw  materials  and  produce.  The  extremely 
efficient  railroads  from  Medellin  to  Puerto  Berrio,  from  Puerto 
Wilches  to  Bucaranianga,  from  Buenaventura  to  Pereira,  and  from 
Bogota  to  Girardot,  with  the  several  branches  under  way  to  each 
of  these,  are  proof  that  the  day  of  ])rosperity  is  dawning. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  short  jiaper  only  a  general  idea  of  the 
country  can  be  given.  But  before  sketching  the  journey  up  what 
may  be  approjiriately  calletl  the  River  of  Silent  Reaches,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Sjianish  language  in  these  parts  should  be 
noted.  No  one  who  is  not  conversant  with  this  tongue  should  venture 
to  take  the  trip  without  an  interjireter.  One  must  also  remember 
that  the  manners  and  character  of  the  jieojile  are  imjiortant  items  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  trij)  lasting  for  many  days  and  nights. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena  were  swollen  to  immense  jiro- 
portions  from  incessant  rains  and  the  course  from  Barranquilla  south¬ 
ward  up  the  river  was  attended  by  delays,  due  to  the  strong  current 
against  which  wo  jilodded.  Wherever  night  overtook  us  the  vessel 
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was  moored  to  the  bank;  no  captain  on  the  river  would  risk  nocturnal 
navigation  that  year,  except  by  moonlight.  But  we  made  fair  head¬ 
way  every  day  up  the  tortuous  course,  the  pilot  picking  his  way  along, 
guided  by  the  color  of  the  water  or  by  observing  tree  stumps  in  the 
river.  Villages  were  seen  every  now  and  again  against  a  background 
of  jungle,  but  at  night  we  were  surprised  by  the  amount  of  illumination 
they  appeared  to  enjoy,  as  it  is  quite  common  for  even  a  small  group 
of  10  houses  and  a  church  to  install  an  electric  plant  for  illumination 
purposes. 

Everywhere  there  was  silence  on  the  river  as  we  moved  along — the 
silence  of  untenanted,  virginal  wastes,  inviting  the  brain  of  man  to 
conceive  some  utility  for  so  much  latent  power. 


MODERN  MEANS  OF  LOCOMOTION  IN  COLOMBIA 


The  Oerman-Colombian  Society  for  Aerial  Transport  maintains  a  reyiilar  passenper  and  mail  hydro¬ 
airplane  service  up  the  Magdalena  River  from  Barranqiiilla  to  Oirardot,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Re¬ 
public  as  well 


A  short  e.xcursion  into  the  Department  of  Bolivar  had  been 
planned.  Leaving  the  iMiat,  therefore,  at  Zambrano,  I  took  horse 
for  a  23-mile  ride  to  Carmen  de  Bolivar,  a  town  which  will  be  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  projected  railway  line  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast.  The  whole  district  from  Zambrano  on  is  undulating,  consist¬ 
ing  of  pasture  lands  for  about  10  miles  back  from  the  river.  A  very 
large  cattle  ranch  is  situated  in  a  section  of  which  Jesus  del  Rio, 
north  of  Zambrano,  is  the  main  center. 

Carmen  do  Bolivar  was  at  length  sighted  on  a  slight  elevation, 
after  we  had  been  riding  for  eight  hours.  Carmen  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  explorers;  only  the  tobacco  interests  which 
flourished  there  a  few  decades  ago  could  account  for  a  settlement  of 
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5,000  souls  in  such  a  remote  spot.  At  San  Jacinto,  a  village  near  by, 
there  is  a  home  industry  of  woven  hammocks.  The  yarn  is  spun 
and  dyed  locally,  any  lettering  or  special  design  desired  by  the  buyer 
being  woven  into  the  fabric. 

Returning  to  Zambrano,  I  continued  the  trip  up  the  Magdalena 
River  on  a  paddie-wheel  boat  called  the  Presidente  Ospina,  which 
had  a  cattle  raft  attached  to  each  side.  As  far  as  El  Banco  the  river 
banks  presented  the  usual  rushlike  vegetation  seen  before  that  point. 
But  after  we  left  El  Banco  the  banks  grew  perceptibly  higher,  with 
forest  growth  and  occasional  glimpses  of  mountain  ranges  on  both 
sides.  Colombia,  as  described  by  its  admirei-s,  can  be  said  to  begin 
at  El  Banco,  for  we  are  at  once  aware,  south  of  that  place,  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Parima  Mountains  to  the  east  and  of  the  majestic 
Andes  to  the  west. 

Close  to  El  Banco  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  river  Simitar  in  a 
section  of  well-watered  country,  strikingly  well  adapted  to  farming. 
The  Simitar  is  a  much  smaller  stream  than  the  Magdalena,  but  from 
what  could  be  observed  the  area  which  it  drains  is  most  attractive. 

Shortly  before  passing  the  boundary  between  the  Departments  of 
Bolivar  and  Antioquia,  a  range  of  hills  is  seen  to  the  west  in  which 
a  single  crest  stands  out.  This  is  the  peak  of  Simiti,  on  whose  slope 
rock  crystal  outcrops  are  to  be  seen  like  milk-white  patches. 

Alligators  are  fairly  numerous  in  the  Magdalena  and  they  appear 
to  be  of  two  distinct  species.  As  the  river  was  in  Hood  they  stuck 
to  the  banks,  from  the  color  of  which  they  could  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished.  Parrots  of  many  kinds  were  seen  and  their  raucous  chatter 
could  be  heard  in  the  tree  tops.  Other  animals  noted  were  a  small 
golden-brown  squirrel  which  should  be  valuable  for  fur,  white  and 
pink  ibis  standing  on  the  sand  banks,  sloths,  and  an  occasional 
condor  and  hawk. 

The  current  of  the  river  made  deep  inroads  into  the  forest,  baring 
the  roots  of  giant  trees  and  sometimes  tearing  them  from  their  moor¬ 
ings.  Now  and  again  the  boom  of  a  falling  tree  broke  the  silence; 
during  times  of  Hood  natives  refrain  from  going  out  in  their  canoes 
for  fear  of  being  swamped  by  such  an  accident. 

A  number  of  cattle  were  discharged  when  we  reached  Barranca 
Bermeja,  or  “Yellow  Bank,”  the  shipping  and  refining  station  of  an 
oil  company.  These  oil  fields  produce  daily  ()0,()00  barrels  of  crude 
oil,  which  is  sent  by  pipe  line  for  a  distance  of  450  miles  from  the 
field  to  Cartagena  on  the  north  coast. 

During  the  course  of  the  trip  we  sighted  and  heard  two  hydro¬ 
airplanes  several  hundred  feet  above  our  heads.  The  approach  of  a 
plane  is  unmistakable  in  the  silence  of  the  stream;  far  above  the 
purring  of  the  boat’s  engines  the  rhythmic  throb  of  the  high-powered 
motors  are  heard  long  before  the  aircraft  itself  comes  mto  view. 


Colombia  as  seex  by  the  tourist 
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Once  during:  the  trip  a  jagfuar  was  brought  on  board  for  sale. 
These  Colombian  members  of  the  cat  family  sometimes  attain  a 
weight  of  over  400  pounds.  One  of  the  passengers,  a  Colombian 
apparently  well  versed  in  the  jungle  life  of  his  country,  treated  us  to 
a  lecture  on  animal  self-preservation  in  these  wilds.  Alligators,  he 
said,  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  those  animals  which  from  time  to 
time  swim  across  the  river  in  search  of  new  hunting  grounds,  the 
jaguar  being  especially  open  to  such  attacks.  But  that  animal  has 
developed  a  ruse  for  crossing  the  Magdalena  without  fear  of  the  alli¬ 
gator.  This  it  accomplishes  by  fii'st  givuig  its  characteristic  call  at 
a  given  spot  on  the  banks  to  attract  the  saurian,  after  which  it 


CoartMy  of  th«  Am^rioao  Masoam  of  N»tar«l  History 

A  MEW  IN  THE  FERTILE  AND  HEAITIFIL  CATTA  VALLEY,  COLOMRIA 


quickly  flees  to  a  spot  higher  up  the  river  where  it  crosses  unmolested 
while  the  alligators  in  wedge-shaped  battalions  seek  it  at  the  spot 
where  its  cry  was  heard. 

The  journey  from  Zambrano  to  Puerto  Berrio  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  the  10  days  we  gave  to  it,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  trip  was  made  in  a  season  of  unusual 
floods  and  that  the  currents  of  the  river  called  for  careful  maneuvering 
against  the  current. 

Leaving  the  river,  the  trip  from  Puerto  Berrio  to  Medellin,  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  is  made  by  rail,  through 
heights  rising  so  gradually  and  amid  scenery  so  exquisitely  picturesque 
that  the  visitor  is  at  once  reminded  of  Switzerland.  We  wound  our 
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way  up  mountain  sides  parallel  with  the  Nus,  a  small  river  which 
{lurgles  its  way  down  to  the  Magdalena  over  rocky  waterfalls.  This 
tropical  section  terminates  at  the  village  of  Limon  in  the  mountain 
pass  of  La  Quiebra.  Since  the  towering  heights  of  the  range  have 
not  yet  been  tunneled,  passengers  have  to  transfer  here  to  automo¬ 
biles  which  transport  them  over  the  mountain  to  Santiago,  where 
the  railway  journey  is  continued  to  Medellin. 

As  the  altitude  continues  to  increase  from  Santiago  to  Medellin, 
the  temperature  becomes  very  pleasant.  The  railroad  follows  the 
Force  River  through  scenery  which  must  be  described  as  entrancing. 
Indeed,  after  spending  many  months  in  Antioquia,  interested  though 
1  was  in  all  that  I  heard  of  Bogota,  I  felt  no  impulse  to  leave  this 
delightful  region.  Bogota,  as  the  reader  knows,  is  the  political  and 
social  capital  of  Colombia,  but  Medellin  and  its  environs  are  easily 
the  industrial  center  of  the  country. 

The  city  of  Medellin,  although  laid  out  in  1541  by  the  Spaniards, 
contains  many  fine  modern  buildings,  among  them  a  cinema  fully 
abreast  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  anywhere.  The  center  of  the  city, 
which  is  cradled  in  the  valley  plain  of  Aburra,  is  cut  by  a  deep  ravine 
through  which  runs  the  Force  River.  On  either  bank  of  the  stream 
ferns  and  wild  grasses  cover  the  ground,  while  immense  shade  trees 
flank  what  is  Medellin’s  best  residential  quarter.  E.xamples  of 
beautiful  architecture  and  fine  parks  join  with  Medellin’s  picturesque 
natural  features  in  making  this  Andean  town  a  true  City  Beautiful. 

The  beds  of  both  the  Force  and  the  Nus  are  successfully  dredged 
for  gold.  From  the  former  river  fabulous  sums  have  been  extracted, 
but  as  an  illustration  of  a  moderately  successful  mine  the  property 
of  the  Nus  River  Cold  Mines  (Ltd.)  may  be  cited.  In  dredging 
2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  river  bottom  over  a  20-mile  stretch  of  river 
bed,  this  company,  a  privately  financed  concern,  obtains  an  average 
of  20  cents  American  gold  to  the  cubic  yard.  The  fact  that  coffee 
and  gold  are  the  two  main  interests  of  Medellin  is  merely  duo  to 
the  untouched  condition  of  other  mineral  deposits. 

The  western  part  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  is  traversed  by 
the  Cordillera  Occidental,  or  main  western  range  of  the  Andes,  to 
the  eastward  of  which  lies  the  Cordillera  (’entral.  These  heights, 
between  which  runs  the  Cauca  River,  form  a  valley  which  has  often 
been  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  the  most  fertile  on  the  globe, 
capable  of  growing  in  its  varying  climates  and  soils  every  known 
staple  crop.  When  the  mineral  resources  of  Antiocpiia,  therefore, 
are  considered  in  connection  with  this  amazing  agricultural  wealth, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  here  describing  one  of  the  great  magazines 
of  wealth  for  which  South  America  has  long  been  explored  and  is 
justly  famed. 
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Among  the  settlers  in  Antioquia  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Hebrews  from  southern  Europe,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the 
present  residents  show  them  to  he  of  Hebraic  extraction.  They  are 
people  of  excellent  character,  pleasing  physical  qualities,  and  very 
remarkable  business  integrity,  and  it  was  with  real  regret  that  I  left 
their  cities  to  travel  back  to  the  Magdalena  River  in  1926  after 
spending  more  than  a  year  with  them.  They  are  industrious  to  a 
degree,  bent  on  progress,  and  when  agreements  are  made  with  them 
the  fulfillment  of  their  part  can  be  taken  for  granted.  The  roads 
now  under  construction  to  the  Pacific  and  to  the  northern  ports  of 
Turbo  and  Cartagena  will  lead  them  from  their  mountain  fastnesses 
into  increasing  industrial  importance  and  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  Moreover,  in  the  near  future  those  who  trade  with  the 
Antioquians  will  be  enabled  to  save  the  long  river  trip  by  taking 
the  railway  from  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  or,  when  the  railroad 
to  the  north  is  completed,  from  Cartagena. 

Apart  from  emeralds,  mined  exclusively  by  the  Colombian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said  in  this  brief  article,  that  almost  every  known  mineral  is  present 
in  commercial  proportions  in  western  Colombia.  Well-qualified  en¬ 
gineers  will  find  Medellin  to  be  all  it  has  here  been  said  to  be — and 
more. 


rhotucnph  by  <*.  II.  ('ftoning 

DUKIHIK  ON  A  COLOMBIAN  KIVER 
1'tu'  Im'iL  «f  Hbvbml  rivers  are  siir<s>s.sfuUy  ilrtMlip'd  (or  k<>M  and.  ooca-sionally.  platinum 


COMMUNITY  PROGRESS 
IN  CHILE  /.  V 

I 

WORKERS’  HOUSING 

The  most  important  present  duty  of  Chileans,  according  to  Dr. 

Jos6  Santos  Salas,  Chilean  Minister  of  Public  Health,  Social 
Welfare,  and  Labor,  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  provid¬ 
ing  cheerful,  healthful  homes  for  the  workers  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  life  shoidd  he  made  “livable”  for  these  humble  members 
of  society,  and  they  themselves  rescued  from  that  savage  promiscuity 
which  poisons  the  spirit  and  from  disease  which  destroys  the  body. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  duty  Doctor  Salas  has  the  powerful 
assistance  of  decree  law  308  of  March  9,  1925,  promulgated  during 
his  former  incumbency  of  the  position  he  now  holds,  under  the 
vice  presidency  of  Senor  Luis  Barros  Borgono  who,  as  president  of 
the  Mortgage  Ijoan  Bank  of  Chile,  has  stood  behind  so  many  excellent 
housing  developments  for  the  workers.' 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  here  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  law 
just  mentioneil.  Persons  or  organizations  desiring  to  erect  “low- 
priceil  houses,”  which  are  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  law,  are 
Iiermitted  to  borrow  from  the  Mortgage  Ijoan  Bank  70  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  and  building  at  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per 
cent  amortization.  The  bank,  moreover,  will  lend  the  remaining 
30  |)er  cent  at  the  same  interest  and  7  per  cent  amortization  to  duly 
incorporated  societies  of  workers  and  employees  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  memlicrs’  houses,  as  also  to  cooperatives  formed  for  such 
purpose  and  to  savings  banks. 

At  present,  however,  according  to  recent  instructions  from  the 
minister,  loans  are  to  be  made  only  to  municipalities.*  The  following 
paragraphs  quoted  from  these  instructions  are  extremely  illuminating: 

Th(?  Government  intends  to  solve  the  crisis  in  workers’  housing  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses  on  its  own  account,  the  houses  thus  erected  to  be  offered  at 

I  These,  as  well  as  the  Oovernment  projects,  were  briefly  desrTibed  In  the  Hiill/lin  for  Fohiuary,  Itr/T, 
under  the  title  “Chile  solves  her  housing  problem.” 

>  later  decree  of  the  same  ministry  fixes  the  sum  availuhle  (or  the  pre.sent  year  at  60,000,00u  |icsos,  limit¬ 
ing  hoasing  loans  to  the  following:  C(M>|ienitive  societies  for  h<Nise  l•onstructinn.  duly  incurimntUMl  and 
approve!  tiy  the  ministry;  individuals  desiring  to  erect  dweilings  for  their  own  <K-cupancy;  municipalities 
which  will  coiistnict  Ikmisi'S  under  fJovernment  su|M>rvision;  the  army  and  navy  retin-ment  funds;  and 
owners  desiring  to  reimir  workers’  dwellings. 
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a  rental  which  will  cover  interest  and  amortization  of  the  amount  invested  plus 
the  necessary  expenditures  for  repairs. 

The  low  rental  of  these  dwellings  will  therefore  become  to  |)ersons  of  small 
means  a  special  inducement  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  since  the 
respectable  man  who  has  lx*en  a  tenant  a  certain  number  of  years  will  auto¬ 
matically  l)ecome  owner  of  the  pro|X!rty  he  has  occupied.  Furthermore,  a  certain 
number  of  dwellings  will  annually  Ik;  awarded  by  lot  to  careful  tenants  who 
are  di.stinguished  for  sobriety  of  character  or  who  have  a  large  number  of  children. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  program  of  this  nature  the  Government  needs  the 
coojieration  of  the  munici|)alities  to  which,  under  the  act,  the  housing  loans  will 
now  be  made,  thus  increasing  the  interest  of  the  cities  in  safeguarding  such 
investment  and  fostering  civic  pride  and  initiative. 

The  risks  entailed  by  such  an  enterprise  are  fully  justified  by  the  duty  thereby 
fulfilled,  the  most  important  duty  of  the  present  day — that  of  making  life  livable 
for  the  humble.st  members  of  society.  Moreover,  any  sacrifice  which  may  be 
made  by  the  municipalities  Ijecause  of  loans  offered  under  law  No.  308  is  offset 
by  that  made  by  the  State  in  lending  70  per  cent  of  the  money  required  for 
building  at  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  {ler  cent  amortization.  The  various  entities 
of  the  nation  are  thus  permitted  to  do  their  respective  share  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare. 

In  order  to  unify  procedure  and  keep  it  above  suspicion,  the  Government 
reserves  the  right  of  approving  plans  and  contracts.  Responsibility  is  thereby 
centralized. 

In  furtherance  of  the  Government’s  plans,  mayors  are  requested  to  seek  the 
cooiieration  of  their  respective  city  councils  in  obtaining  and  submitting  to 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  I^bor  a  census  of  all  workers’ 
dwellings,  showing  the  number  of  rooms  therein,  their  condition  (in  the  light 
of  the  sanitary  requirements  laid  down  by  law  No.  261),  the  numWr  of  occu¬ 
pants,  and  the  amount  of  rent  paid. 

For  a  recent  summary  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
(lovernment  under  this  law,  wc  may  turn  to  the  address  made  by 
Senor  Alej’o  Lira  Infante,  a  member  of  the  Suiierior  Coimcil  of  Social 
Welfare,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  attractive  section  of  brick  houses 
recently  erected  for  workers  in  the  {jraphic  arts,  which  occupies  a 
delightful  situation  at  the  foot  of  San  Crist6bal  hill,  one  of  the 
beautiful  features  of  the  Chilean  capital.  Senor  Lira  Infante  said 
in  part: 

I  have  the  great  honor  aiul  satisfaction  of  delivering  in  the  name  of  the  SuiK?rior 
Council  of  Social  Welfare  to  the  building  and  ])urcha.sing  cooix*rativc  of  workers 
and  cmidoyoes  of  the  i)rinting  trade,  this  beautiful  group  of  80  houses  erected  by 
experts  under  the  generous  terms  of  the  Iwneficent  housing  law.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  those  of  us  who  have  followed  clo.sely,  with  ever  increasing  interest,  the 
cam)>aign  in  our  country  to  solve  the  transcendental  jiroblem  of  housing,  it  is  a 
<ieep  satisfaction  to  see  the  dreams  we  have  long  cherished  turned  into  this 
iK'autiful  reality  by  virtue  of  the  Salas  liaw. 

Yesterday  it  was  the  hard-working  jmstal  and  telegrai)h  employees  who  had 
the  hap]>iness  »)f  taking  over  their  grou])  of  28  houst's;  t»)-day  it  is  the  i)rinters’ 
ctMijH'rative;  to-morrow  it  will  be  the  emjdoyws  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
who  are  now  erecting  a  large  numlH'r  of  houses  in  Providencia;  the  street-car 
einploytH's,  who  are  putting  uj)  149  dwellings  on  what  usikI  to  lu'  Pine  Farm;  the 
workers  of  the  Dtlvila  Baeza  Society,  with  their  79  houses;  and  the  hundrtHls  of 
iK'tty  army  officers.  Thus  citizens,  toiling  in  different  sphert's  ot  national  activity. 
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will  realize  their  legitimate  aspirations  of  living  in  their  own  l)eautifiil  and  eoin- 
fortable  homes. 

And  who  can  doubt  that  these  members  of  society  who  arc  well  employed,  who 
are  protected  by  laws  providing  for  industrial-accident  compensation  and  old- 
age  insurance,  who  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  atmosphere  of  a  real  home — that 
cradle  of  true  affection  and  character  education — will  form  a  powerful  factor  in 
assuring  social  peace,  the  supreme  aspiration  of  every  civilized  nation?  ♦  *  * 

Because  we  are  convinced  that  the  point  of  departure  in  the  material  and 
moral  Ijettennent  of  our  people  is  the  provision  of  hygienic,  moderately-priced 
dwellings,  we  unreservedly  applaud  the  proposal  of  our  Government  to  devote 
the  40,000,000  pesos  *  available  this  year  by  virtue  of  decree  law  No.  308  to  the 
erection  of  houses  or  apartments  exclusively  destined  for  the  use  of  actual 
tenement  dwellers. 


TYPICAL  LOW-PRICED  HOUSE  I.\  THE  GROUP  ERECTED  IN  SANTIAGO,  WITH 
GOVERN.ME.NT  AID,  HY  WORKERS  IN  THE  PRINTING  TRADES 


It  should  be  reeall(;d  here  tliat  against  the  funds  authorized  by  this  law  tlic 
Siiiierior  ('ouiieil  of  Social  Welfare  has  already  taken  favorable  action  on  llHI 
separate  construction  i)roj(;cts,  covering  5,31.'!  buildings  with  17,031  rooms. 
Those  erc?cte<l  or  to  Ims  en-cted  by  groups  of  clerks,  manual  workers,  and  army 
officers  are  valued  at  73,039,730  ih>sos;  by  individuals  for  rental,  at  ‘29, 718, .’>18 
IMfsos;  and  by  individuals  as  tlndr  own  homes,  at  l,004,r)9.')  pc‘sos. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-five  houses  containing  1,890  rooms  have  already  bis'ii 
constructed,  heaving  4,870  under  approv«‘d  projects.  Th«‘s«!  5,31.')  dwellings  will 
house  no  fewasr  than  30,000  is^rsons. 

It  is  hoiHsl  that  as  many  as  4,(HH)  houses  may  b*;  erecbsl  with  the  40,000,(M10* 
|)eso8  available  in  1927,  thus  n;d(Huning  from  tin:  painful  slavery  of  the  tenement 
‘20,(MM)  of  our  fellow  citizcnis,  ehildnm  as  tndy  as  we  of  a  fnn;  nation,  but  actually 
deprived  of  real  fnaslom.  •  ♦  ♦ 

That  iiotwithstatKlini;  all  its  henufits  the  .Salas  Law  is  still  in  the 
e.vperimental  stase  is  jrleaned  from  the  address,  on  the  same  oeeasion 
as  the  foregoirifr,  of  Sefior  David  Urihe  IJIloa,  oflieial  of  the  iirinters’ 

■Thin  <111111  was  lan<r  incrcasiHl  |iesuH,'a.s  stalcl  jn  ItsiOKili'  2. 
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cooperative  for  which  the  houses  were  erected  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Social  Welfare.  Sefior  Uribe  Ulloa  asked 
that  the  law  be  amended  as  follows:  That  the  amortization  of  the 
30  per  cent  of  the  loan  be  reduced  from  7  to  1  per  cent,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  70  per  cent;  that  payments  be  required  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  covered  and  only  after  the  houses  are  occupied;  that  the 
deposit  of  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  building  now  required  to 
secure  the  30  per  cent  loan  be  waived,  the  borrower  to  insure  his 
life  (as  now)  as  a  guarantee  of  this  loan;  and  that  the  cost  of  intro¬ 
ducing  city  improvements  in  all  sections  where  houses  are  erected 
under  the  Salas  Law  be  paid  by  the  municipality  through  a  loan  made 
according  to  this  act,  instead  of  being  met  by  the  owners,  as  at 
present. 

“If  the  Government  would  amend  the  housing  act  as  we  ask,” 
said  this  speaker,  “the  price  of  the  small  houses  in  this  development, 
which  now  cost  152  pesos  ^  a  month  for  years  and  82  pesos  a 
month  thereafter  until  36  years  have  elapsed,  would  be  reduced  to 
116  pesos  a  month.” 

Valparaiso  is  looking  forward  to  a  very  considerable  improvement  in 
workers’  housing,  due  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Superior  Council  of 
Social  Welfare  at  its  meeting  on  July  5,  1927.  At  that  meeting  it 
was  voted  that  in  the  council’s  opinion  the  housing  situation  in 
that  city  should  be  met  by  joint  action  of  the  council,  the  munici¬ 
pality,  and  legally  organized  cooperative  societies.  Loans  will  be 
made  to  the  municipality,  and  construction  will  proceed  on  land 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  The  council  will  also  proceed  imme¬ 
diately  to  erect  houses  at  Las  llabas,  a  shore  section,  and  on  near-by 
plots  will  put  up  a  series  of  apartment  houses. 

If  “well  begun  is  half  done,”  Chile  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  real  social 
contribution  not  only  to  her  own  people,  but  to  humanity  as  a  whole. 

II 

BUS  SERVICE  IN  SANTIAGO® 

At  the  end  of  1922,  the  Chilean  capital  suffered  an  acute  crisis 
in  the  breakdown  of  collective  passenger  transport  facilities  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Electric  Traction  Co.  had  withdrawn  from 
service  practically  all  its  cai-s  above  the  actual  number  required  for 
the  fuKillment  of  its  contract.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  situation  bus 
service  was  inaugurated  and  immeiliately  accepted  by  the  general 
public  in  Santiago. 

Since  at  the  present  time  this  industry  has  reached  a  high  stage 
of  ilevelopment  and  one  which  is  deserving  of  consideration,  some 

•  ChiU'im  |ioso-$o.l2l. 

•  Trunsliktod  from  Chilf  (llololln  l^insiilnr  tie  Clilli')  Knoro,  ar.’T. 

nsoio-'jT— Hull.  12 — r. 
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available  data  showing  the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  even 
despite  its  short  existence,  will  he  of  interest. 

There  are  to-day  about  1,000  busses  in  Santiago,  representing  an 
investment  in  rolling  stock  of  20,000,000  pesos.  These  busses  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  various  routes  linking  the  suburbs  and  outlying  towns 
with  the  capital.  On  an  average,  800  busses  carrying  about  600,000 
passengers,  daily,  or  a  total  of  200,000,000  per  year,  are  in  constant 
operation  in  that  city.  Indeed,  bus  service  may  well  be  considered 
one  of  the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  Chilean  capital,  above 
all  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of 
small  Chilean  capitalists  who,  without  the  slightest  aid  from  anyone, 
struggling  against  all  kinds  of  odds,  an  unfavorable  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  the  prejudice  of  vested  interests,  have  been  successfid  in  their 
project,  contributing,  meanwhile,  in  an  effective  manner  toward  the 
improvement  of  economic  conditions  in  their  coimtry,  for  with  the 
advent  of  bus  serv'ice  have  come  such  commercial  activities  as  the 
repair  shop,  storage  of  accessories,  garage  service,  and  mechanical 
and  electrical  workshops,  representing  a  total  invested  capital  of 
30,000,000  pesos. 

It  would  be  truly  interesting  to  know  the  actual  amount  which 
this  industry  contributes  annually  to  the  public  coffers,  but  as  that 
would  be  impossible  in  this  short  article,  we  shall  be  content  to  give 
a  few  figures  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  gain  some  idea  of  its 
importance. 

First  of  all  there  are  the  import  duties  entering  the  national  treasury 
from  the  importation  of  chassis,  accessories  and  parts;  of  tires,  gaso¬ 
line,  lubricants,  etc.  Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  data  on  certain 
of  these  items,  we  are  unable  to  give  exact  figures  regarding  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  chassis,  accessories  and  parts.  However,  a  total  of  some¬ 
thing  like  12,000  tires,  costing  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  pesos,  are 
used  in  Chile  every  year. 

Before  bus  service  was  established  50,000  liters — approximately 
13,250  gallons — of  gasoline  were  consumed  monthly.  To-day  during 
the  same  period  800,000  liters — approxinHitely  218,000  gallons — are 
consumed,  while  the  consumption  of  oil  and  lubricants  has  increased 
proportionately.  Furthermore,  sincre  gasoline  and  lubricants  may 
now  be  distillc<l  from  coal,  the  use  of  busses  forms  a  most  interesting 
influstrial  factor  in  the  industrial  ecjuation  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  under  the  heading  of  permits  alone,  the  city  collects  the 
sum  of  168,000  pesos  a  year  from  the  bus  companies,  while  the  fiscal 
revenue  from  license  tags,  driver’s  permits,  registration,  etc.,  may 
without  exaggeration  be  estimated  between  25,000  and  30,000  peso.s. 

Finally  it  may  l)e  pointed  out  that  5,000  Chilean  homes  are  sup- 
j)ortcd  in  comparative  prosperity  directly  from  this  industry  alone. 
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The  busses  have  given  the  capital  effective  service.  Thanks  to 
them  the  construction  of  whole  communities  of  healthful  homes  at 
low  cost  for  laborers  and  salaried  workers  has  been  made  possible. 
Also  in  providing  a  means  of  transport  for  the  children  of  families 
living  at  great  distances  from  school  education  has  been  greatly 
facilitated.  The  rapid  means  of  transit  by  bus  at  a  cost  no  greater 
than  any  other  existing  mode  of  collective  transport  has  made  it  the 
preferred  method  of  the  laliorer,  employee,  and  student.  The  service 
rendered  by  the  busses  during  the  winter  just  past  is  particularly 
worthy  of  mention.  Without  street  car  service,  at  a  time  when 
whole  sections  were  under  water,  the  busses  continued  to  function, 
transporting  laborers  and  clerks  to  and  from  their  homes,  many  times 
bringing  them  to  their  very  doorstep. 

To  improve  the  direction  of  the  service,  the  directors  or  oumers  of 
the  busses  on  each  route  have  formed  associations  whose  particular 
business  it  is  to  maintain  the  best  possible  order  on  their  respective 
lino.  These  associations,  in  turn,  form  a  central  association  which 
has  charge  of  the  general  administration  of  the  service  as  well  as  of 
the  interests  of  the  individual  members. 

The  central  association  has  lieen  in  existence  a  year  and  some 
months,  having  been  established  on  the  18th  of  September  of  the 
year  just  past.  During  this  time  it  has  worked  effectively,  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  civic  authorities  in  giving  the  city  of  Santiago  a  collec¬ 
tive  transport  service  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 


THK  200,000  or  more  Spanish-speaking  people  residing  in  New 
York  City  may  well  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
realization  of  a  long-cherished  dream,  namely,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Pan  American  hospital  for  Spanish-speaking 
patients  who,  heretofore,  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  Spanish 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  and  nursing  staffs,  in  general,  of  the  other 
hospitals  of  the  great  metropolis,  have  had  some  difficulty — resulting 
sometimes  in  serious  trouble — in  obtaining  the  care  demanded  by 
their  condition. 

October  17,  1927,  saw  the  fulfillment  of  their  hopes,  when,  with 
fitting  ceremonies,  the  imposing  building  of  the  Pan  American 
hospital  was  inaugurated.  This  hospital,  which  was  constructed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Hispanic  Medical  Society,  will  be  controlled  by  these  two  insti¬ 
tutions.  From  the  beginning,  besides  being  able  to  accommodate  and 
care  for  130  Spanish  or  Portuguese  speaking  patients,  this  new 
institution  will  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  medical  world 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Latin  America. 

This  new  building  of  nine  stories  situated  just  east  of  Lexington 
Avenue,  Nos.  159-103  Ninetieth  Street,  is  100  feet  deep  with  a  front¬ 
age  of  75  feet,  and  of  red  brick  construction  with  terra  cotta  trim. 
The  foyer  and  reception  rooms,  with  windows  opening  on  a  large  patio, 
have  been  designed  to  suggest  a  modern  club.  The  second  floor 
accommodates  the  out-of-town  patients,  the  third  and  fourth  the  city 
patients,  while  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  chiefly  composed  of 
private  rooms.  On  each  floor  connections  have  been  installed  for 
making  Rontgenograms  and  cardiographs  at  the  patient’s  bedside. 
The  surgical  department,  the  X-ray  and  the  fluoroscope  rooms  are  all 
on  the  eighth  floor.  The  hydrotherapeutic  department,  which  is 
unusually  complete,  is  located  conveniently  near  the  pathological 
rooms. 

The  roof  has  been  planned  as  a  j)alm  decorated  solarium  with  sound¬ 
proof  floor. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  will  be  made  u|)  of  physicians  and 
nurses  representative  of  the  different  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 
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It  is  planned  to  establish  in  this  hospital,  in  the  near  future,  a  Pan 
Aineriean  medieal  school  which  will  offer  post  graduate  courses  to  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  speaking  physicians  and  students  who  come 
to  the  United  States  to  perfect  their  medical  knowledge.  It  is  also 
planned  to  establish  a 
school  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  girls  seeking  the  nec¬ 
essary  knowledge  and 
experience  of  nursing 
which  will  enable  them 
to  practice  that  useful 
profession  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  to  their  respective 
countries. 

In  the  interesting  in¬ 
augural  ceremonies, 
attended  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  group  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  differ¬ 
ent  fields  of  professional 
activity,  addresses  were 
delivered  by:  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sharpe,  president 
of  the  Pan  American 
Medical  Association; 

Dr.  Manuel  Uribe  Tron- 
coso,  president  of  the 
Hispanic  Medical  So¬ 
ciety;  Mr.  Clarence  J. 

Owens,  permanent  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Commercial  Con¬ 
gress;  and  Dr.  Franklin 
Martin,  president  of  the 
(lorgas  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine  of  Panama. 

Each  of  these  eminent 
speakers  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  Pan 
.American  hospital  is  a 
new  link  of  friendship 
and  good  will,  binding 
closer  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  and  the 
United  States. 


THE  PAN  AMERKWN  IIOSPITAI.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

This  hospital  will  aiTvo  tho  Latin  Ampricans  of  the  motropolis 
throiigh  thoir  own  S|)anish-  an<l  Portiij;iiPSo-s|K'iikinK  physirians 
ami  niirsoa 


OBJECTS  AND  CHARACTER 

The  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  is  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov¬ 
erning  societies  for  scientific  and  similar  purposes.  It  has 
no  capital  stock,  is  not  conducted  for  financial  profit,  and 
exists  only  to  advance  knowledge.  It  has  no  connection  with  Gov¬ 
ernments,  either  of  the  United  States  or  other  countries,  except  as 
it  may  cooperate  with  them  to  accomplish  its  research  aims. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  and  source  of  prosperity  in 
tropical  America.  The  basis  of  a  successful  and  permanent  agricul¬ 
ture  is  scientific  research,  and  it  was  to  provide  for  the  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  scientific  service  in 
support  of  crop  production  that  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  was  organized.  It  has  now  completed  three  years  of  work. 

The  objects  of  the  foundation  are  to  promote  research  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  crops  of  the  Tropics. 
It  conducts  investigations  regarding  plant  diseases  and  insects,  on 
the  varieties  of  crop  plants  and  their  improvement  by  breeding,  and 
on  other  subjects  pertaining  to  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  forestry, 
and  publishes  the  results. 

The  foundation  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  a  cooperative  organization  of  the  scientific  men  of 
America,  devoted  to  the  general  promotion  and  support  of  scientific 
research  and  to  the  coordination  of  large  scale  attack  on  important 
problems.  Through  these  connections  with  the  scientific  societies 
of  the  country  the  foundation  is  able  to  focus  upon  the  Tropics  the 
best  methods  and  the  latest  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of 
science  related  to  agriculture  and  is  better  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  most  competent  specialists. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  of  the  foundation  is  vested  in  a  board  of  10 
trustees,  4  of  whom  represent  business  interests  and  6  the  several 
divisions  of  science  included  in  the  foundation’s  field  of  work. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  Prof.  Lewis  R.  Jones, 
head  of  the  department  of  plant  pathology  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  representative  of  the  American  Phytopathological 
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Society.  The  vice  president  is  Prof.  Robert  A.  Harper,  Torrey  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  in  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  National  Research  Council.  The  other  scientific  trustees 
are  Dr.  William  Crocker,  director  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute 
for  Plant  Research  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  chairman  for  1927-28  of 
the  Division  of  Biology  and  Agriculture  of  the  National  Research 
Council;  Prof.  Herbert  Osborn,  professor  of  entomology  in  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  representative  of  the  American 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists;  Prof.  Samuel  C.  Prescott, 
head  of  the  department  of  biology  and  public  health,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  Maj.  George  P.  Ahern,  United  States 
Army,  retired,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  formerly  director  of  forestry, 
Philippine  Islands,  who  represents  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

The  business  trustees  are  Mr.  Victor  M.  Cutter,  preside’it  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Lakin,  president 
of  the  Cuba  Co.,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Manuel  Rionda,  of  the  Czar- 
nikow-Rionda  Co.,  New  York;  and  Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  of 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  are  filled  by  election  by  the  board  for  a  term 
of  five  yeare.  Messrs.  Harper,  Crocker,  and  Lakin  constitute  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board.  William  A.  Orton  is  scientific 
director  and  general  manager.  Other  officers  are  A.  McLachlen, 
treasurer;  Abbie  Owen,  executive  assistant;  John  H.  Goss,  assistant; 
and  Howard  P.  Locke,  accountant. 

The  scientific  staff  organization  list  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

FI.NANCIAL  SUPPORT 

The  work  of  the  foundation  is  supported  by  funds  contributed  by 
organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  its  several  research 
projects.  These  funds  are  received  and  held  until  needed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  an  annual  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  the  foundation  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1927,  is  approximately  $115,000. 

HEADQUARTERS 

The  administrative  head(iuarters  of  the  foundation  are  located  in 
Washington,  at  1350  B  Street  SW.  No  general  laboratories  are 
maintained,  as  it  is  the  policy  to  conduct  the  scientific  work  wherever 
the  particular  problem  requires.  The  facilities  of  the  Boj’ce  Thomp¬ 
son  Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  Yonkers  are  available  for  research 
work  that  can  be  done  in  the  United  States.  Collections  of  scientific 
materials  are  deposited  with  the  cooperating  Government  and  univer¬ 
sity  museums  and  duplicated  whenever  possible  in  the  country 
where  the  work  is  done. 
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SUGAR  CANE  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  principal  research  project  of  the  foundation  is  an  investigation 
of  sugar-cane  production  problems  in  Cuba.  This  is  carried  on  with 
the  support  of  the  Cuba  Sugar  Club,  an  organization  of  sugar  com¬ 
panies  of  which  57  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  production  of 
sugar. 

In  this  work  attention  is  centered  mainly  on  four  outstanding 
problems:  the  mosaic  disease  of  sugar  cane,  root  diseases  of  cane,  the 
moth-stalk  borer  of  cane,  and  cane  varieties.  A  soil  survey  of  Cuba 
has  been  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Soils. 

An  experiment  station  for  sugar  cane,  well  equipped  for  work  in 
plant  pathology,  entomology,  agronomy,  and  chemistry,  has  been 
established  at  Central  Baragua,  in  the  Province  of  Camaguey,  and 
branch  stations  are  maintained  at  Herradura  for  cane-variety  testing 
and  propagation,  at  Jaronu  for  borer  studies,  and  at  Jatibonico  for 
mosaic  field  tests. 

TROPICAL  FORESTRY  INVESTIGATIONS 

A  study  of  the  forestry  problems  of  eastern  and  central  Cuba, 
relating  to  timlier  and  wood  supply,  reforestation  as  a  means  for  the 
utilization  of  nonagricultural  lands,  the  management  of  forests,  and 
the  conservation  of  water  has  been  carried  out  for  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  and  the  Cuba  Co. 

A  three-year  survey  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  forests  of 
tropical  America:  This  survey  ])lans  to  include  studies  of  the 
composition  and  extent  of  the  important  tropical  forests,  local  uses  of 
the  more  abundant  species,  and  conditions  bearing  on  the  possibilities 
and  need  for  forest  culture.  The  work  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
support  of  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  cooperated 
with  the  foundation  b)  fonnulate  a  plan  for  investigations  regarding 
the  availability  and  suitability  of  tropical  hardwoods  for  the  American 
wood-using  industries.  Among  the  first  steps  has  been  the  compila¬ 
tion  by  the  foundation  of  a  Bibliography  of  Tro])ical  Hardwoods. 
Other  plans  for  scientific  work  in  tropical  forestry  are  being  dcvelojicd. 

CHICLE  INVESTIGATIONS 

A  study  of  the  Central  American  sapote,  the  source  of  chicle,  has 
been  undertaken  in  British  Honduras  for  the  Chicle  Develojiment  Co. 
of  New  York,  to  solve  problems  of  botany  and  plant  jihysiology, 
relating  to  bark  structure  and  latex  fonnation,  as  a  basis  for  more 
effective  and  less  destructive  methods  of  tapping. 
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The  National  Agrarian  Society  of  Peru,  desiring  to  establish  an 
experiment  station  for  sugar  cane  and  cotton  in  Peru,  requested  the 
foundation  to  make  a  survey  of  the  west  coast  and  submit  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  organization  of  a  station  and  its  equipment  and 
lines  of  work.  This  was  done,  and  reports  prepared  and  published. 

INFORMATION  SERVICE  FOR  TROPICAL  WORKERS 

A  general  information  service  is  maintained  in  the  Washington 
oflice  of  the  foundation  to  support  the  work  of  its  field  scientific  staff 
and  others,  through  library  references,  publications,  indexes,  and 
notes. 

The  purpose  of  this  service  is  to  assemble  records  of  work  done  or 
in  progress  in  the  Tropics  or  bearing  upon  tropical  problems,  to 
maintain  a  personnel  register  of  scientific  men  with  experience  in 
tlie  Tropics  or  with  particular  fitness  for  service  there,  to  gather 
records  of  tropical  plant  industries  and  their  problems,  and  in  all 
ways  to  facilitate  scientific  work  in  the  Tropics. 

The  foundation  cooperates  with  the  Pan  American  Union  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  and  to  advise  concerning  plans  for  scientific  work 
in  Pan  American  countries.  For  example,  numerous  short  papers 
on  tropical  forestry  have  been  prepared,  and  the  director  edits  the 
series  of  monthly  agricultural  articles  which  are  published  in  its 
Boletin. 

SCIENTIFIC  STAFF 

D.  L.  V'an  Dine,  local  director  of  work  for  the  Cuba  Sugar  Club. 

F.  S.  Earle,  agriculturi.st. 

J.  A.  Faris,  chief  pathologust. 

Carl  N.  Priode,  as.si.stant  pathologist. 

C.  F.  Stahl,  chief  cutoniotogi.st. 

H.  K.  Pla.nk,  associate  cntoinologist. 

T.  S.  Ross,  as.si8taut  entomologist. 

L.  C.  ScARAHUzzA,  field  a.ssistant  in  entomology. 

Sam  By  all,  analytical  chemist. 

K.  E.  Dominguez,  sugar  chemist. 

V.  SviTZER,  field  superintendent. 

Alvaro  FernXndez,  translator  and  clerk. 

John  S.  Karling,  physiologist  in  chicle  investigations. 

Tom  Gill,  forester  of  the  foundation  and  of  the  Charles  I..athrop  Pack  Forestry 
Trust. 

PUBLICATIONS  ‘ 

BULLETINS 

In  English. 

1.  Rainfall  and  Tcmi>erature  of  Cuba.  By  Oliver  O.  Fassig.  1925. 

2.  The  Sugar  Cano  Moth  Stalkborer.  By  D.  L.  Van  Dine.  192t>. 


>  These  nmy  Ite  |>urchitse<l  from  the  Director  of  ttie  Tropical  I’laut  Research  Foundation,  1350  U  Street 
StV.  WikshinKton,  U.  C.,  at  30  cents  (or  Bulletin  No.  I  and  10  cents  each  (or  all  others. 
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3.  A  List  of  the  Insects  Affecting  Sugar  Cane  in  Cul)a.  By  D.  L.  Van  Dine. 

1926. 

4.  Some  Serious  Sugar  Cane  Diseases  Not  Known  to  Occur  in  Cuba.  By  James 

Paris.  1926. 

5.  Certain  Grass  Hosts  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Mosaic  Disease  and  of  tlie  Corn  .\phid 

Considered  in  Relation  to  Their  Occurrence  in  Cuba.  Bj"  M.  N.  Walker, 
and  C.  F.  Stahl.  1926. 

6.  Field  Control  of  Sugar  Cane  Root  Disease  Conditions.  By  James  A.  Paris. 

1927. 

7.  Corn  Stripe  Disease  in  Cuba  Not  Identical  with  Sugar  Cane  Mosaic.  By 

C.  F.  Stahl.  1927. 

In  Spanish. 

2.  El  Borer  o  Perforador  del  Tallo  de  la  Cana  de  .\zucar.  For  D.  L.  Van  Dine. 

1926. 

3.  Lista  de  los  Insectos  de  la  Cana  de  .\zucar  de  Cuba.  Por  D.  L.  Van  Dine. 

1927. 

4.  Algunas  Serias  Enfermedades  de  la  Cana  de  Aziicar  no  Conocidas  como 

Existentes  en  Cuba.  Por  J.  .4.  Paris.  1927. 

5.  Consideraciones  acerca  de  .\lgunas  Hierbas  Susceptibles  a  la  Enfermedad  del 

Mo.saico  y  Hospederas  del  Pulg6n  del  Maiz  en  Relacidn  con  s\i  Presencia 
en  Cuba.  Por  M.  N.  Walker  y  C.  F.  Stahl.  1927. 

SCIKXTIFIC  CONTRIBUTION'S 

In  English. 

1.  Notes  on  the  Economic  Status  of  Certain  Cuban  Homopters.  By  Herbert 

Osborn.  In  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  19,  No.  1,  pp.  99-106, 
1926. 

2.  Faunistic  and  Ecological  Notes  on  Cuban  Homoptera.  By  Herbert  Osborn 

In  .Annals  of  Entomological  Society  of  .America,  vol.  19,  No.  3,  pp.  335- 
366,  Sept.,  1926. 

3.  Cold  Chlorosis  of  Sugar  Cane.  By  James  A.  Paris.  In  Phytopathology, 

vol.  16,  No.  11,  pp.  885-891,  Nov!,  1926. 

4.  Sugar  Cane  Root  Disease  in  Cuba.  By  James  A.  Paris  and  R.  V.  Allison, 

In  Phytopathology,  vol.  17,  No.  2,  pp.  61-82,  Feb.,  1927. 

5.  Zonate  Foot  Rot  of  Sugar  Cane.  By  James  .A.  Paris.  In  Phytopathology, 

vol.  17,  No.  2,  pp.  83-94,  Feb.,  1927. 

6.  The  Sugar  Industry  of  Peru.  By  Arthur  H.  Rosenfcld.  In  Facts  About 

Sugar,  vol.  21,  Nos.  50,  51,  and  52,  Dec.  11,  18,  and  25,  1926. 

7.  The  Tucumdn  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  By  Arthur  H.  Rosenfcld. 

In  Facts  .About  Sugar,  vol.  22,  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  Feb.  12,  19,  and  26,  1927. 

8.  A  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Grass-Root  Mealybug  {liipcrsia  radicicola  Mor- 

ri.son)  .Affecting  Sugar  Cane  in  Cuba.  By  C.  F.  Stahl.  In  Journal  of 
Economic  Entomology,  vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  392-399,  Apr.,  1927. 
Bibliography  of  the  Wooils  of  the  World  (Exclusive  of  the  Temperate 
Region  of  North  America)  with  Emphasis  on  Tropical  Woods.  A  revision 
and  extension  by  Maj.  George  P.  Ahern  and  Miss  Helen  K.  Newton  of  a 
bibliography  compiled  in  1923  and  1924  by  Prof.  Samuel  J.  Record. 
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Third  Economic  Conference. — The  Argentine  Confederation 
of  Trade,  Industry,  and  Production  is  planning  to  hold  in  1928  the 
Third  National  Economic  Conference,  for  which  it  is  now  arranging 
the  scientific,  economic,  and  commercial  topics  of  the  program.  As 
announced  in  a  statement  by  the  above-mentioned  confederation, 
the  guiding  thought  of  the  conference  is  as  follows: 

.\11  countries  of  great  industrial  and  conunercial  power  are  eonstantly  concerned 
with  economic  problems.  In  all  such  countries  international  congresses  are 
organized  by  the  leading  institutions,  which  lend  the  services  of  their  most  able 
statisticians  and  experts.  We,  with  the  consciousness  of  our  responsibility,  pro¬ 
pose  to  direct  national  activities  toward  those  social  norms  which  will  permit  us 
to  achieve  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  wliich  is  the  basis  of  the  peaceful 
progress  of  nations. 

Argentine  section,  Ibero-American  Exposition. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  Argentine  participation  in  the  Ibero- 
American  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Seville  in  1928,  a  report  was  made 
on  the  progress  of  the  Argentine  Building,  which  promises  to  he  one 
of  the  finest  erected.  Also  decisions  were  made  as  to  the  location  in 
that  building  of  the  mural  decorations  by  the  national  academicians 
Guido  and  Franco,  the  placing  of  the  exhibits  of  the  meat-packing 
and  stock-raising  industries,  and  the  securing  of  exhibits  from  the 
Provinces  through  the  governors.  Catamarca  is  to  send  an  exhibit 
of  typical  hand-woven  textiles,  chosen  by  means  of  competition. 

Fortieth  National  Livestock  Show. — The  Fortieth  National 
Livestock  Show  was  opened  late  in  August  by  the  Argentine  Kural 
Society  in  its  grounds  at  Palermo,  on  the  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires. 
As  usual,  there  were  exceptionally  line  specimens  of  the  most  famous 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  which  were  judged  by  experts 
from  Great  Britain,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina.  The  opening  of  the 
exposition  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  many 
other  officials. 

First  South  American  Travel  Uongress. — The  Argentine 
Touring  ('lub  is  undertaking  tlie  organization  of  the  First  South 
American  Travel  Congress,  which  will  be  held  when  the  touring 
clubs  of  the  other  South  American  countries  have  joined  the  South 
American  Travel  Federation.  The  purpose  of  the  congress  is  to 
promote  the  movement  for  rendering  travel  from  one  country  to 
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another  easier  and  more  attractive.  A  delegate  from  the  Argentine 
Touring  Club,  who  recently  visited  Brazil  in  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  received  a  very  warm  reception  from  the  Brazilian  Touring 
Club,  which  is  giving  active  cooperation  to  the  plan.  The  interest 
in  travel  developed  by  the  various  touring  clubs  has  a  decided  effect 
on  the  development  of  good  roads,  improved  railroad  facilities,  and 
other  means  of  communication  in  the  countries  where  such  clubs 
exist. 

Highway  to  Chile. — On  August  10,  1927,  the  President  approved 
the  appropriation  of  3,570,000  pesos  for  work  done,  in  execution, 
and  to  be  completed  on  the  highway  from  Argentina  to  Chile  by  way 
of  Uspallata.  The  decree  also  authorizes  the  General  Bureau  of 
Bridges  and  Highways  to  continue  the  work  to  the  amount  of  730,000 
pesos  already  available.  The  whole  highway  is  to  be  completed  in 
about  seven  years,  and  although  involving  a  large  expenditure  of 
funds,  it  is  believed  that  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  international 
communication  will  well  repay  the  outlay. 

BOLIVIA 

Mining  regulations. — New  regulations  have  been  put  into  effect 
recently  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  present  methods  of  export¬ 
ing  minerals  and  other  products.  Customs  permits  must  accompany 
the  materials  to  be  exported,  and  must  be  examined,  together  with 
the  exports,  by  the  customs  officials.  Permits  are  good  for  only  15 
days,  and  are  not  to  be  altered  in  any  respect  except  at  the  custom¬ 
house. 

Supervision  of  mines. — The  Chief  Executive  sent  a  message  last 
August  to  Congress  proposing  the  establishment  of  an  office  of  national 
supervision  of  mines.  This  office  w'ould  be  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry.  The  N ational  Superintendent  of  Mines  w’ould  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  a  period  of  six  years,  being  removable  only  by 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Agricultural  schools. — A  report  prepared  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  on  the  El  Tejar  Agricultural  School  at  Tarija  shows  the 
growing  importance  of  this  school  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
agriculture.  An  appropriation  was  made  during  the  present  year  of 
121,532.70  bolivianos  for  the  upkeep  of  the  school  and  the  purchase 
of  seeds  and  agricultural  machinery.  Recently  the  Director  General 
of  Agriculture  sent  a  shipment  of  seed  of  Tanguis  cotton  and 
sugar  beets  to  the  school  for  cultivation.  A  consignment  of  other 
seeds  has  been  sent  from  Buenos  Aires  for  experimental  purposes, 
while  cultivation  of  wheat  is  also  being  carried  on  in  an  intensive 
manner.  It  is  planned  to  enlarge  the  school  building  in  order  that 
the  number  of  pupils  may  be  increased;  there  are  at  present  21 
students  with  scholarships  at  the  school. 
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Estimated  population. — The  last  census  in  Bolivia  was  taken  in 
1910,  according  to  which  the  population  of  the  country  was  1,766,451, 
and  that  of  the  city  of  La  Paz  54,713.  The  estimated  population 
for  the  entire  country  in  the  year  1926  was  2,599,398,  and  for  the 
city  of  La  Paz  109,750.  There  are  no  available  statistics  concerning 
births,  deaths,  and  infant  mortality.  According  to  the  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  a  local  physician,  between  75  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  mortality  of  children  up  to  two  years  of  age  is  due  to  typhoid 
and  paratyphoid  fevers. 

BRAZIL 

Japanese  immigration. — The  lievista  de  Estradas  de  Ferro  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  August  15,  1927,  gives  the  following  information  on 
Japanese  immigration  and  colonization  in  Brazil: 

Two  Japanese  capitalists,  one  in  Tokio  and  one  in  Brazil,  have  received  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Brazilian  Government  for  an  extensive  area  of  land  in  three  sec¬ 
tions,  the  first  to  1m;  bounded  by  the  Sucundury,  Dumuma,  Madeira,  and  Amazon 
Rivers;  the  second  on  the  Solim5t*s  between  the  Teff<5  and  Coary  Rivers,  and  the 
third  on  the  Rio  Negro  between  the  Calx)ry  and  the  Ticupora  Rivers.  This  con¬ 
cession  runs  for  two  years,  during  which  time  a  contract  for  50  years  is  to  be 
signed  granting  the  companies  to  be  organized  freedom  of  operation.  A  certain 
amount  of  capital  is  stipulated.  The  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  in  speaking 
of  the  contract,  said  that  the  number  of  Japanese  in  Brazil  does  not  exceed 
50,000  on  account  of  the  distance  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  increased  Japanese  steamer  service  will  bring  some  5,000  to  6,000 
Japanese  to  Brazil  annually,  400  to  .500  now  arriving  at  Santos  in  each  ship  to 
work  on  the  coffee  plantations.  I 

CHILE 

Chile  in  the  Ibero-American  Exposition. — As  the  result  of  a 
competition  open  to  national  architects,  the  prize  for  plans  for  the 
Chilean  building  to  be  erected  at  the  Ibero-American  Exposition, 
which  will  be  held  next  year  in  Seville,  was  awarded  to  Sehor  Juan  ! 

Martinez,  professor  in  the  University  of  Chile. 

Motion  pictures  of  Chilean  life  and  industries  will  be  taken  for 
sliowmg  at  the  exposition.  ' 

Promotion  of  nitrate  industry. — The  Government  continues  to 
manifest  its  constructive  interest  in  the  nitrate  industr>’.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  gives  a  brief  summary  of  recent  developments:  ^ 

The  act  creating  the  s\ii)eriutcndcncy  of  nitrate  and  iodine  has  gone  into  effect,  j 

the  following  officials  having  been  appointed:  Superintendent,  Senor  Edmundo 
Dclcourt;  intendant,  Senor  Osvaldo  Vergara;  administrator  of  the  Nitrate  | 

Promotion  Fund,  Senor  Luis  Barrales  Reimers;  engineer  secretary,  Senor 
■\rinando  Fontaine;  chief  engineers,  Seftores  Juan  Latorre  and  Mariano  Riveros;  ' 

and  legal  secretary,  Seftor  Antonio  Durdn. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  the  Government  sets  up  such  ' 

administrative,  technical,  and  commercial  supervision  of  the  nitrate  industry  . 

that  it  can  instantly  be  informed  of  the  state  of  the  industry,  based  on  pnxluction  ; 

costs,  profits,  taxable  capacitv,  and  present  and  future  needs.  The  Government  i 
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will  therefore  be  enabled  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  industry  whenever 
circumstances  so  require. 

Secondly,  the  act  e.stablishes  a  system  of  assistance  which  permits  the  industry 
to  increase  its  productive  capacity  to  the  maximum,  regularize  sale  prices,  organize 
propaganda,  and  develop  markets. 

Thirdly,  the  act  empowers  the  Government  to  take  an  active  part  in  production, 
promoting  low-cost  exploitation  so  as  to  make  available  its  immense  reserves  of 
nitrate  lands. 

Fourthly,  the  Government  is  given  power  to  revise  the  duties  and  taxes  to 
w’hich  nitrate  is  now  subject. 

A  nitrate  promotion  council,  created  by  the  act  in  question,  is  entrusted  with 
matters  of  public  interest  relating  to  this  important  source  of  national  wealth. 
Among  its  early  deci.sions  were  the  following:  To  give  a  bonus  to  nitrate  plants 
using  national  coal;  to  sell  nitrate  to  Chilean  farmers  at  reduced  prices;  to 
subsidize  investigations  in  the  industrial  use  of  iodine;  and  to  conduct  public 
competitions  in  solving  important  problems,  such  as  the  transportation  of  nitrate 
in  bulk. 

The  Government  has  also  removed  the  duties  on  bags  for  nitrate,  and  has 
decreed  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  nitrate  and  coal  on  the  Tocopilla-Toco 
Railway. 

Public  works. — The  Transanduie  Railway  via  Juncal  is  under- 
goinfi  many  improvements  calculated  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  route  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  passenger  travel  and  Chilean- 
Ai^entine  freight  traffic.  One  of  the  most  important  improvements, 
now  nearly  if  not  entirely  completed,  is  the  electrification  of  the  rack 
section  on  the  Chilean  side  between  Rio  Blanco  and  the  summit,  a 
distance  of  37  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile).  Five  hundred 
men  have  been  employed  for  nearly  three  years  on  this  work,  at  a 
cost  of  over  £250,000. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  railroad  lines 
and  the  operation  of  a  connecting  boat  service  across  Lakes  Pangui- 
pulli  and  Pirehueico  in  south-central  Chile,  which  together  will 
connect  Lanco  station  on  the  State  Railways  with  Portezuelo  de 
Huahum  on  the  Argentine  frontier,  thus  making  another  means  of 
mtemational  communication. 

The  definite  surfacing  with  concrete  of  the  Valparafso-Casahlanca 
highway,  which  will  eventually  reach  Santiago,  was  begun  August  13 
last.  Construction  is  in  charge  of  a  ('hilean  finn. 

The  (lovemment  has  authorized  a  loan  of  8,1.50,000  pesos  for  the 
construction  of  the  highway  from  Santiago  to  San  Bernardo,  a  subur¬ 
ban  town. 

The  sum  of  4,780,271  pesos  will  be  spent  by  the  (Joveniment  on 
bridges  during  the  second  half  of  1927,  certam  taxes  being  s('t  aside 
for  this  purpose.  A  magnificent  coiu’rete  bridge  over  the  Ibieno 
River  was  recently  opened  to  traffic.  This  bridge,  which  is  110 
meters  long  (meter  equals  3.28  feet),  is  one  of  the  hugest  in  South 
America. 

Duties  reduced  on  Auoentine  sugar.— Sec  page  1249. 
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Coffee  exports. — During  the  first  six  months  of  1926  coffee 
e.xports  amounted  to  85,269,484  kilos — that  is,  1,421,160  bags  of 
60  kilos  each — valued  at  40,623,862  pesos.  The  following  table 
gives  the  amount  and  value  of  coffee  exports  per  month: 


Month 

Kil<»s  1 

Value 

January _ 

February _ 

March _ 

.\pril _ 

May _ 

June _ 

10,  662,  761 

13,  350,  238 
19,  664,  862 

14,  571,  146 
14,  224,  256 
12,  796,  221 

Pf»OS 

5,  577,  986 

6,  254,  616 
9,  472,  919 
6,  852,  290 
6,  476,  109 

1  5,  989,  942 

Total _ 

85,  269,  484 

i  40,  623,  862 

Section  of  new  railroad  opened. — On  September  18  last  the 
Tolima-Huila-Caqueta  railroad  was  opened  to  public  service  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Natagaima,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Department  of 
Tolima.  The  inauguration  of  this  line  marks  an  important  step 
toward  the  completion  of  this  railroad,  which  is  the  continuation  of 
the  great  main  line  running  from  east  to  west  and  therefore  of  vital 
interest  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

Petroleum  production. — According  to  figures  taken  from  the 
recent  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  the  petroleum  production 
of  the  Republic  in  1926  amounted  to  6,443,537  barrels,  while  estimates 
place  the  production  for  1927  at  15,000,000  barrels. 

Census  to  be  taken. — In  accordance  with  law  No.  67  of  1917,  a 
general  census  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  during  1928.  As  the 
above-mentioned  law  provides  only  50,000  pesos  toward  helping  the 
various  municipalities  defray  the  expense  of  the  preliminary  work  for 
taking  the  census,  the  Government  will  ask  Congress  to  increase  this 
sum  to  at  least  200,000  pesos. 

CUBA 

Public  works  for  Camaguey. — By  an  executive  decree  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  approved  a  project  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  for  paving  the  streets  in  (^imagiiey  and  constructing  water 
works  in  that  city,  besides  otlier  public  improvements.  For  the 
execution  of  this  program  an  appropriation  of  2,000,000  pesos  has 
been  made  from  the  special  fund  for  public  works.  The  above- 
mentioned  decree  provides  that  this  appropriation  shall  be  spent  at 
the  rate  of  not  less  than  500,000  pesos  a  year.  The  maximum  period 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  these  works  is  four  years,  computed 
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from  a  date  one  month  after  the  contract  for  their  execution  has  been 
signed. 

Water  supply. — The  water  supply  of  Habana  will  soon  be  in¬ 
creased  to  a  great  extent  through  additional  water  works  now  under 
construction  at  Vento  and  others  at  Palatino  and  near-by  places. 
New  springs  have  been  discovered  near  Mazorra,  and  from  Palatino 
to  Atra^s  a  conduit  60  inches  in  diameter  has  been  laid.  {Courtesy  oj 
the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Model  sugar  plantation. — The  Government  plans  to  establish  a 
model  sugar  plantation  in  one  of  the  principal  sugar-cane  districts  in 
order  to  prepare  technical  experts  for  this  important  industry,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  chemical  branch.  Teachers  and  pupils  from 
the  University  Agricultural  School,  from  the  School  for  Sugar  Experts, 
and  from  the  various  agricultural  experimental  farms  will  be  admitted 
for  instruction  on  this  model  plantation.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Exports  and  imports  for  1926. — The  statistical  section  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  published  the  complete  statistics  of 
exports  and  imports  for  the  year  1926.  These  figures  show  that, 
while  exports  amounted  to  301,708,731  pesos,  imports  were  reduced 
to  260,826,438  pesos,  the  favorable  trade  balance  being  40,882,293 
pesos.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Congress  Avenue. — The  street  in  Habana  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Teniente  Key  is  to  be  widened  to  a  breadth  of  30  meters  (98 
feet)  and  called  henceforth  Congress  Avenue.  No  buildings  more 
than  four  stories  in  height  will  be  permitted  on  either  side.  Wide 
sidewalks  and  artistic  street  lights  will  complete  this  beautiful 
thoroughfare.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Cotton. — Recent  reports  state  that  the  Pontezuela  Agricultural 
Station  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  interest  the  planters  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Although  the 
various  species  of  cotton  arc  native  to  the  tropics,  at  present  cotton 
culture  occupies  but  a  secondary  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  director  of  the 
agricultural  station  predicts  a  promising  future  for  cotton  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  Republic  and  has  offered  to  distribute  seed  of  those 
varieties  grown  at  the  station  to  jilanters  soliciting  it. 

Radiotelegraph  to  Cuba. — As  a  result  of  a  convention  recently 
celebrated  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  (hiba,  wireless 
service  was  established  between  tlie  two  countries  on  September  1, 
1927.  The  incalculable  advantages  of  this  new  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  the  two  countries  are  self-(?vident. 
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ECUADOR 

Veterinary  laboratory. — The  inauguration,  last  August,  of  the 
veterinary  laboratory  established  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Quito  was  an  important 
step  forward  in  the  protection  of  livestock,  and  toward  instructing 
farmers  and  breeders  in  the  care  of  their  animals. 

Colonization  contract. — The  Provisional  Government  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  has  granted  a  concession  to  the  Colonia  de  Santa  Cruz,  Sociedad 
Anonima,  a  Norwegian  company,  for  hunting  on  the  islands  of  the 
Galapagos  group  and  fishing  in  the  surrounding  waters.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  concedes  to  said  company  the  exclusive  right  of  operating 
a  canning  factory  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  for  a  period  of  five  years; 
if,  however,  during  this  period  the  company  should  fail  to  produce 
any  canned  goods  for  one  whole  year,  said  privilege  becomes  void. 
The  Government  gives  the  company  100  hectares  (247  acres)  of  land 
at  Puerto  Ayora,  and  ownership  of  500  meters  of  beach  at  Eguez  Bay, 
and  of  the  beach  of  the  southernmost  bay  of  Seymour  Island.  To 
each  of  the  25  persons  composing  the  colony  a  grant  is  made  of  20 
hectares.  In  return  the  company  binds  itself  to  construct  a  light¬ 
house  and  a  wharf  of  wood  or  stone  at  Puerto  Ayora,  both  of  which, 
as  soon  as  completed,  become  Government  property. 

Commercial  bureau. — Under  the  name  of  Ojicina  de  Informacion 
y  Propaganda  a  commercial  bureau  has  been  started  in  Quito  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Ecuador  foreign  or  national  products,  register  trade-marks, 
represent  foreign  firms  in  legal  matters,  and  supply  confidential  in¬ 
formation  on  the  business  standing  of  Ecuadorean  firms  and  data  on 
customs  duties,  foreign  trade,  and  possible  Government  concessions. 

GUATEMALA 

Aviation. — A  Guatemalan  section  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Aviators  was  recently  organized  in  Guatemala  City,  and  a 
week  known  as  Aviation  Week  set  apart  to  interest  the  general  public 
in  aviation  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  inirchase  of  an  air  fleet. 

Highway  nearing  completion. — It  was  reported  last  August 
that  since  work  on  the  San  Martin  Jilotepeque-Chimaltenango  high¬ 
way,  a  distance  of  about  (*  leagues  (league  equals  approximately  2.48 
miles)  was  nearing  completion,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  opened  for 
trallic  early  in  November. 

Match  factory. — According  to  the  press,  the  Government  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  match  factory  in  Guatemala  City. 
As  is  customary  in  the  case  of  new  industries,  the  petitioner  has  been 
granted  the  right  to  import  necessary  maehinery  and  other  materials 
free  of  duty. 

Automobile  school. — On  .\ugust  2S,  1927,  the  establishment 
of  the  automobile  school  recently  opened  in  Guatemala  City  was 
08910— 27— Bull.  12 - 0 
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officially  approved  by  the  Government.  It  is  believed  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  prove  itself  a  valuable  factor  in  creating;  an  interest  for 
touring  and  ultimately  the  development  of  a  better  highway  system. 

HAITI 

Coffee  trees. — During  the  month  of  August  the  various  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  concerned  themselves  mainly  with  the  inspection  of 
coffee  trees  planted  under  the  bonus  provisions  and  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bonus  on  such  trees  inspected  and  passed,  as  follows: 


I.<)cality  j 

Number  of  trees 
ins|)ectc<l 

Honus  in 
gourdes 

Saint  Marc _ 

99,  200 
67,  200 
:I9,  336 
28.  200 
10,  82.5 
5,  750 

4,  910.  00 
3,  360.  00 
1,  966.  80 
1,410.  00 
541.  25 
287.  50 

GonaTves _ _ _ 

Mircl)alais _ 

Jacmel _ 

Port-au-Prince _ 

Cap-Haitien _ 

Total . . . . . 

!  250,511 

1 

12,  475.  55 

(Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  August,  1927.) 


HONDURAS 

Foreign  telegraph  service. — Last  September  the  director 
general  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  of  Honduras  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  All  America  Cables  (Inc.)  of  New  York  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  cable  service  with  foreign  countries.  Messages  will  be 
transmitted  by  special  wire  to  San  Salvador,  whence  they  will  be 
cabled  in  four  minutes  to  the  United  States. 

Motion  picture  of  Honduras. — Plans  are  being  made  to  prepare 
a  national  motion  picture,  showing  not  only  the  tropical  scenery  of 
Honduras  but  also  native  customs  and  industries,  for  e.xhibition  in 
foreign  countries.  Among  the  subjects  already  filmed  are  the 
national  sport  week  athletic  contests,  the  cigar  factory  in  Copan, 
the  hat  factories  in  Hama  and  Santa  Barbara,  the  coffee  plantations 
of  Trinidad,  and  banana  sliipments  at  Puerto  (’ort^s. 

MEXICO 

New  oil  zone. — The  Mexican  Government  has  opened  a  new 
petroleum  zone  in  northern  Tamaulipas.  National  well  No.  201, 
on  lot  31,  Comargo,  the  first  driven  in  that  section,  proved  to  have 
gas  and  oil,  both  light,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.71).  The  well  had 
been  driven  1,095  feet  when  oil  was  struck.  The  Goveniment 
officials  are  pleased  to  have  discovered  that  another  oil  zone  which  is 
considerably  removed  from  those  already  exploited. 
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Census  figures. — In  its  special  edition  for  Mexican  Independence 
Day,  September  16,  the  Universal  of  Mexico  City  quotes  the  fipires 
of  the  last  national  census  as  14,132,383  native-hom  inhabitants 
in  Mexico,  of  whom  r),880,385  are  men  and  7,521,998  women.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  States  and  Territories  the  native-hom  population  is  given 
as  follows: 


•Vguiisciilirntes .  10(i,O19  | 

Navarit .  139, 798 

CiimptH’hp... .  78,  S.W  i 

Coiihuila .  289, 6.17  j 

Oaxaca .  978,803 

Puebla .  1,063,609 

Chihuahua .  ..  362.188 

San  Luis  Potosi .  530, 387 

Guanajuato  .  9.'>7,611 

(luprrero.. .  ...  573,079 

Ilitlalgo .  650,329 

Taba-sco .  214,993 

Tamaulii«i.s .  206,326 

Tlaxcala .  18.1, 943 

Jalisco .  1. 2.11, 386 

Mexico .  988,376 

Yuc:it4n .  348,956 

Morelo-s .  114,149 

Unknown  birthplace . . -  16,928 

First  Mexican  City  Planning  Exposition. — The  First  Mexican 
City  Planning  Exposition,  held  in  Mexico  City  last  October,  met 
with  great  success.  The  National  Association  for  City  Planning  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  through  its  president,  Senor  Carlos  Con¬ 
treras,  an  architect,  conducted  the  exposition,  devoting  each  day  of 
the  week  to  different  oi^anizations  of  the  capital,  including  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  university. 

Mexican  Building  in  Ibero-American  Exposition. — Senor 
Manuel  Annihilis,  the  architect  who  designed  the  winning  plan  for  the 
Mexican  Building  in  the  Ibero-American  Exposition  to  open  in 
Seville  in  October,  1928,  has  left  for  Spain  to  take  charge  of  the 
constniction  of  the  Palace  of  Mexico.  The  building  is  not  to  be  a 
temporary'  edifice,  but  will  be  constructed  to  provide  for  a  per¬ 
manent  exposition  of  Mexican  products.  Maya  and  Nahua  motifs 
will  be  used  in  its  pre-Columbian  Mexican  architecture. 

NICARAGUA 

Figures  on  1926  Foreign  Trade. — Nicaraguan  foreign  trade  for 
1926  was  as  follows: 

The  foreign  tracie  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1920.  Its  total  was 
2:i,2S:i,2:i7.01  cordobas,  of  wliieh  10,254,512.37  edrdobas  represented  imports 
and  i:i,02S,725..54  edrdobas  exports,  leaving  a  favorable  balance  of  2,774,213.17 
c6rdobas.  The  princiiial  exiMirts  were:  ('offee,  17,071,004  kilograms,  8,100,300.80 
cOrdobas;  liardwiHxls,  18,:i08,075  feet,  1,342,237.75  e«')rdobas;  bananas,  2,102,745 
bunches,  l,225,0t)0.05  cOrdobas;  sugar,  10,155,010  kilograms,  870,288  eonhv 
bas;  gold,  1,210  kilograms,  0S0,2(>4.70  cOrdobas;  and  hides  and  skins.  282,510 
kilograms,  104,512.33  cordobas. 
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In  1926  coffee  took  the  leading  place  in  exports,  bananas  dropping  from  second 
to  third  place,  while  hardwoods  assumed  the  second  place.  The  five  principal 
exports  formed  93.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  divided  as  follows:  Coffee,  62.2  per 
cent;  hardwoods,  10.3  per  cent;  bananas,  9.4  per  cent;  sugar,  6.7  per  cent; 
and  gold,  5.2  per  cent. 

PANAMA 

Daily  bus  service  from  Panama  City. — Plans  are  being  carried 
out  for  the  establishment  of  a  daily  bus  service  between  Panama 
City,  Chitre,  and  Santiago,  Province  of  Veraguas,  with  stops  of  15 
minutes  in  each  town  along  the  route. 

Expert  on  fruit  dehydr.\tion. — The  press  in  September  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  in  Panama  city  of  an  expert  on  dehydration. 
This  expert  has  invented  a  system  for  turning  the  sweet  potato  and 
other  vegetables  into  Hour,  and  intends  to  dehydrate  papayas,  coco¬ 
nuts,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  apples,  plums,  bananas,  pineapples,  fish, 
vegetables,  and  eggs.  It  is  reported  that  he  expects  to  establish  a 
factory  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  dehydration  of  native 
fruits,  so  that  they  may  be  exported  as  well  as  consumed  locally. 

PARAGUAY 

Agricultural  experiment. — Specimens  of  white  potatoes  planted 
on  April  29,  1927,  were  recently  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture.  The  potatoes  having  been  dug  on  August 
6,  with  a  yield  of  ;i0,0()0  kilograms  (kilogram  eijuals  2.2  pounds)  per 
hectare  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres),  the  experiment  showed  the 
possibility  of  the  e.xcellent  results  to  be  obtained  in  the  greater  part 
of  Paraguay  by  fall  (April  and  May)  planting. 

Passports. — According  to  official  information,  all  persons  entering 
or  leaving  Paraguay  will  now  be  required  to  have  passports.  For¬ 
merly,  except  in  special  cases  when  a  diplomatic  passport  was  issued, 
only  a  cedula,  or  kind  of  identification  card,  was  u.sed.  This  order 
f)ecame  effective  on  September  1,  1927. 

Fruit  packing. — \  series  of  practical  studies  in  fruit  packing 
demonstrating  the  use  of  a  fruit-sorting  machine  and  special  crates 
w’as  recently  given  the  students  of  the  .Vgriciiltural  S<diool  in  Asuncion. 
The  -\gricultural  Bank  has  also  held  for  exporters  demonstrations  of 
fruit  sorting  by  tlie  use  of  maebines,  and  has  perfected  a  new  type 
of  crate  whose  price  effects  for  the  purchaser  a  saving  of  almost  half 
over  that  of  the  former  type. 

Colonization. — A  concession  for  the  colonization  by  the  I  lard- 
castle  .Society  of  10,000  hectares  (hectare  equal  2.47  acres)  of  land 
on  the  Parana  River  in  desus  y  Trinidad  was  approved  by  the  (’ham- 
ber  <»f  Deputies  on  .\ugust  S,  1927.  .\ccording  to  plans  the  colony 
will  be  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  ty|)e. 
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PERU 

Mining  and  petroleum  industries. — In  the  President’s  re¬ 
cent  message  to  Congress  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  statement  that 
during  the  year  under  review  (1926),  the  mining  and  petroleum  indus¬ 
tries  showed  a  greater  development  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  The  total  production  of  minerals  in  1926 
amounted  to  1,830,940,345  kilos,  valued  at  22,453,627  Peruvian 
pounds,  as  against  1,521,272,864  kilos  in  1925,  valued  at  18,060,782 
Peruvian  pounds,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  24  per  cent  in  value.  As  regards  the  petroleuiu  industry,  Peru 
maintains  her  position  as  the  eighth  petroleum-producing  nation  of 
the  world,  showing  an  increase  in  production  for  1926  of  17  per  cent 
over  that  of  1925.  Revenues  received  by  the  national  treasury 
during  1926  from  the  various  import  and  export  taxes  on  petroleum 
and  equipment  for  this  industry  amounted  to  700,000  Peruvian 
pounds,  27  per  cent  more  than  in  1925.  The  exportation  of  crude 
petroleum  and  by-products  amounted  to  1,183,426  tons,  valued  at 
9,655,179  Peruvian  pounds,  while  home  consumption  was  212,681 
tons,  representing  a  value  of  1 ,535,899  Peruvian  pajunds. 

Road  construction. — A  great  impulse  was  given  to  road  con¬ 
struction  during  the  year  1926,  according  to  the  recent  message  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  Congress.  One  of  the  centers  of  greatest  activity 
along  this  line  was  the  Department  of  Cajamarca.  A  road  on  which 
2,000  men  are  working  will  soon  be  completed  connecting  the  city  of 
Cajamarca,  capital  of  the  Department,  with  the  coastal  town  of 
Chilete.  Construction  on  the  Yurimaguas-Mayobamha  highway 
was  also  progressing  rapidly.  The  Salaverry-Quiruvilca  road  has 
been  extended  to  Huamachuco  and  Cajabamba;  from  the  latter 
point  the  road  will  be  carried  through  to  the  mountains  of  Pajat^n. 
In  the  Department  of  Lima  highways  are  under  construction  from 
Sayan  to  Oy6n  and  Parquin;  from  Chosica  to  Carampoma;  Jica- 
marca  to  Lima;  Iluaura  to  Sayan;  Lima  to  Iluarochiri;  and  from 
Chilca  to  (Micros.  In  the  Department  of  Junfn  the  Lima-Canta  high¬ 
way  has  been  extended  to  CVrro  de  Pasco,  while  the  Lima-Cafiete- 
Lunahuana  road  has  been  prolonged  to  lluancayo. 

Permanent  industrial  exposition. — A  Peruvian  citizen  has 
been  granted  the  exclusive  right,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  to  establish 
in  Lima  a  permanent  industrial  exposition.  The  Government 
granted  the  concessionaire  10,000  square  metei's  of  land  on  which  he 
is  obliged  to  build  an  edilice  to  house  (he  exposition,  costing  not  less 
than  50,000  Peruvian  pounds.  The  Government  will  grant  foreign 
exhibitors,  as  a  subsidy,  the  equivalent  of  the  customhouse  duties 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay,  provided  the  articles  are  imported 
exclusively  for  exhibition  purposes  and  not  for  sale. 
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SALVADOR 

Plans  to  attract  tourists. — The  piihlioity  section  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Foreign  Relations  is  undertaking;  plans  for  the  attraction  of 
tourists  to  Salvador.  The  first  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  comfortable  hotels  and  lodgin{;s  and  the  improvement  of 
raihvaj’  and  other  means  of  communiciation  to  points  of  scenic  or 
historical  interest. 

Agricultural  film. — One  of  the  memhei’s  of  the  Rotary  Cluh 
of  San  Salvador  who  recently  hrouj;ht  from  the  United  States  some 
films  on  agricultural  life  and  methods  has  planned  to  show  them, 
accompanied  hy  e.xplanatory  lectures,  in  two  of  the  motion-picture 
theaters  of  the  capital.  The  films  will  also  be  shown  later  in  the 
Provinces. 

URUGUAY 

Exports  through  Montevideo. — The  following  figures,  reprinted 
in  the  Rerista  la  A-sociacion  Rural  del  Uruguay  for  August,  1927, 
from  data  provided  hy  the  (leneral  Customhouse  Service,  form  part 
of  a  detailed  report  of  exports  through  the  port  of  Montevideo  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1927,  being  compared  in  the  case  of  the 
animal  products  to  those  during  the  similar  period  of  1926: 


nidi's 

1926 

iwr 

Animal  i>r(Mliicts: 

Wool . 

. . kilograms..! 

30,  976,  875 

42,  413,  017 

Hides.. . 

. do....i 

13,  732,  609 

15,  347,  086 

CapiOara  skins,  wolf  and  pony  liidcs.mimlicr..: 

6,  532 

15,  283 

Meats  and  extract _ 

_ kilograms..! 

93,  448,  732 

70,  001,  316 

Grease  and  tallow _ 

. ..do _ 

9,  212,  4(M) 

10,  703,  9.52 

Cattle  horns . . 

. numlier.  .i 

532,  368 

413,  9:i3 

Other  products . . 

. kilograms.. 

10,  320,  050 

10,  624,  432 

.Agricultural  products: 

. ...do _ 

i 

4,  152,  430 
4,  327,  390 
167,  365 
4,  754,  5tM) 
288,  964 

. do  ... 

Hran _ 

. . do _ 

. do _ 

. . do _ 

Corn _ 

. . do _ 

33,  600 

Montevideo-Buenos 

Aires  highway.- 

—  Plans  for 

a  highway 

linking  Montevideo  with  a  point  immediately  across  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  from  liuenos  Aires  were  given  definite  shape  when  by  a  rei^ent 
act,  published  in  the  JJiario  Oficial  of  August  31,  1927,  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  I’ruguay  authorized  the  construction  of  a  concrete  road  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Santa  Lucia  at  La  Barra  to  the  city  of  (kdonia. 
The  city  of  San  dost*  will  also  be  connected  with  the  new  highway. 
A  14, 060, 000- peso  loan  will  be  floated  to  provide  fumis  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  proposed  road  and  the  expropriation  of  a  strip  of  land 
not  more  than  2  kilometers  wide  (kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile) 
on  either  side  of  the  highway.  By  the  use  of  a  short  ferry  service, 
traffic  between  the  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  capitals  will  then  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

Nationalization  of  port  works. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  recently 
issued  by  the  National  Administrative  Council  the  port  administra¬ 
tion  of  Montevideo  is  authorized  to  acquire  all  the  marine  services  with 
the  exception  of  the  lightering  of  coal  and  cold-storage  products,  the 
Naua  Dry  Docks,  and  provision  of  water  in  the  port  of  Montevideo. 
Appraisal  of  their  values  is  to  be  determined  by  an  honorary  com¬ 
mission  and  should  friendly  negotiation  with  their  present  owners 
fail,  the  administration  may  e.xercise  the  right  of  expropriation  at 
prices  which  the  courts  may  decide.  {Commerce  Reports,  October 
10,  1927.) 

Fifth  Annual  Veterinary  Conference. — The  opening  session 
of  the  Fifth  Annual  Veterinary  Conference  recently  called  by  the 
(lovernment  to  study  problems  of  animal  disease  was  held  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo  on  August  22,  1927. 

Work  of  Rural  Association. — Aside  from  the  valuable  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  general  office,  the  statistical  section  and  the 
editorial  division  o '  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay,  the  following 
expositions  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  during  the 
year  1926-27:  The  Twenty-first  Exposition  of  Prize  Farm  Stock, 
August  25,  1926;  Competition  of  Beef  Cattle,  November,  1926; 
Wool  Exposition,  February,  1927;  Exposition  of  Fruit  and  Flowers, 
March,  1927;  Annual  Exposition  of  Farm  Products,  May,  1927; 
and  the  Second  Horse  Show,  May,  1927. 


VENEZUELA 

Expenditures  for  public  works. — According  to  data  published 
in  the  supplement  to  the  Gnceta  OJicial  of  September  3,  1927,  the 
total  amount  expended  in  the  construction  of  public  works  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1927  was  17,334,204  bolivars,  divided  among 
the  various  projects  as  follows: 

Amount  oipended 


Nature  of  project  (Bolivars) 

Concrete  liighway s _ _ _ _ _  4,  384,  255.  95 

Martuluin  liigliways _ _ _ _ _  195,  4tl7.  37 

Gravel  liighways . . .  2,  077,  603.  81 

Highway  repairs.. . . . . . .  711,  228.  55 

Highway  bridges. _ _ _ _  927,  162.  13 

(instruction  of  streets  and  avenues . . .  757,  561.  03 

Piers  and  (piays _ _ _ _ _  3,  136,  819.  51 

Waterworks . . . . . .  129,679.  16 

Sewers . . . . . . .  136,  623.  74 

Buildings  and  other  public  works . . .  1,  299,  246.  69 

Uepair  of  buildings  and  other  works.. _ _  182,  010.  33 

Various  materials  bought  and  in  dejmsit _ _ _  2,  237,  943.  94 

Payment  of  debts  {K'liding  for  materials  bought  during  1926 _  1,  158,  611.  88 

Total-  . . - . . .  17,  334,  204.  09 
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Venezuelan  agricultural  committee. — In  accordance  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  Colonial  and  Tropical  Agricultural  Association, 
founded  by  motion  of  the  International  Conference  of  Colonial  and 
Tropical  Agriculture  which  met  in  Paris  during  March,  1926,  a 
Venezuelan  committee  was  created  by  an  official  act  of  August  13, 
1927,  to  cooperate  with  the  work  of  the  aforesaid  association. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL'*' 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA 

Reopening  of  the  Caja  de  Conversion. — The  United  States  Com¬ 
merce  Reports  for  September  12,  1927,  gives  the  following  information: 

By  a  presidential  decree  effective  on  August  27,  the  Caja  de  Conversion  is  to 
be  reopened  for  the  first  time  since  August,  1914,  and  the  free  conversion  of  100 
paper  pesos  for  44  gold  pesos  restored.  At  present  the  gold  reserve  amounts  to 
45,663,784  gold  pesos,  or  to  alx)ut  78  per  cent  of  the  paper  in  circulation. 
Recently,  heavy  gold  shipments  have  arrived  from  South  Africa  and  Europe, 
and  others  are  en  route.  The  reopening  of  the  Caja  de  Conversion  is  exjiected 
to  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  general  economic  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  to  bring  about  the  stabilization  of  the  peso  exchange,  which  is  still  above 
par — 102.70  gold  pesos  for  $100  United  States  currency  (par  value  of  the  peso 
is  $0,964  United  States  currency). 


BRAZIL 

Brazilian  external  sinking  fund  loan. — Six  and  a  half  per 
cent  bonds  of  an  external  sinking  fund  loan  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
to  the  amount  of  $41,500,000  were  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  on 
October  15,  1927,  at  921^,  simultaneously  with  an  issue  of  £8,750,000 
in  bonds  of  the  same  external  sinking  fund  loan  placed  on  sale  in 
London  and  other  European  cities.  This  loan  is  a  direct  obligation 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  issued  under  the  authority  of  Legislative 
Decree  5108  of  December  18,  1926.  An  accumulative  sinking  fund 
will  retire  at  par  all  bonds  of  both  issues  on  or  before  maturity  by 
semiannual  call  by  lot.  The  bonds  are  secured  by  charges  on  the 
income  tax,  taxes  on  invoices,  consumption  taxes,  and  import  duties. 

COLOMBIA 

Customhouse  revenues. — Figures  taken  from  the  President’s 
recent  message  to  Congress  give  the  customhouse  revenues  for  the 
past  three  years  as  follows: 


Pesos 

1924  . . . . . .  17,321,318.40 

1925  . . . .  2.5,990,887.97 
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These  show  an  increase  during  the  three  years  in  question  of 
13,000,000  pesos,  thus  bringing  customs  revenues  to  represent  54  per 
cent  of  the  total  Government  receipts. 

National  public  debt. — The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Congress  gives  the  following  figures  regarding  the  public 
debt  of  the  Republic.  The  balance  of  the  national  debt  on  June  30, 


1927,  was: 

Pesos 

External  debt _ _ _ _ _  12,466,653.20 

Internal  debt _  8,  921,  849.  72 


Total  national  debt _  21,  388,  502.  92 


These  figures  represent  a  per  capita  debt  of  three  pesos  estimated 
on  a  population  basis  of  7,000,000;  and  equal  one- third  of  the  national 
annual  revenues,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  exports  of  the  country 
for  1926. 

The  total  debts  of  the  departments  and  municipalities  are  as 


follows : 

Pesos 

Departmental  debts _ _ _ _ _  30,000,000 

Municipal  debts _ _ _ _ _  15,  500,  000 


COSTA  RICA 

Loan  for  sanitary  improvements. — An  issue  of  $300,000  in  gold 
bonds  dated  September  1,  1927,  and  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  was 
authorized  by  President  Jimdnez  on  July  25,  1927.  The  proceeds 
of  this  loan,  together  with  a  similar  issue  by  the  city  of  Lim6n,  will 
be  used  for  sanitary  improvements  m  that  city. 

HONDURAS 

Budget  for  1927-28. — The  Boletin  Legislative  for  June  11,  1927, 
published  the  following  figures  on  the  budget  for  1927-28,  which 
went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1927: 


Revenues 

Pesos 

i 

1  Exijonditures 

Pesos 

3,547,000 
2,413,000 
360,000 
1,250,000 
271,747. 13 
1,81.5,245  85 

Government,  Justice,  and  Public 
Health . i 

1,98.5,128.45 
293,980.88 
867,920.00 
2,119,359.00 
1,894,042.94 
1. 228, 62a  15 
1,273.941.56 

Promotion,  Agriculture,  and  Labor. 

Treasury... . 

9,662,092.98  i 

9,662,992.98 

SALVADOR 


Budget  for  1927-28. — The  budget  law  for  1927-28  gives  the  total 
revenues  as  21,851,188  colones  and  the  total  expenditures  as  21,827,- 
624.61  colones,  leaving  a  surplus  of  23,563.39  colones. 


p 


Obligatory  vocational  training. — Decree  \o.  5,241  of  August 
22,  1927,  provides  that  in  all  primary  schools  subsidized  or  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Government  obligatory  instruction  will  be  given  in 
drawing,  manual  training,  rudiments  of  trades,  or  agricultural 
industries;  that  in  Pedro  Segundo  College  and  all  other  establish¬ 
ments  of  secondary  instruction  piaintained  by  the  Government  and 
in  other  similar  institutions,  there  shall  be  obligatory  free  classes  in 
vocational  training.  A  certificate  will  be  given  to  graduates  from 
the  vocational  course  which  will  enable  them  to  become  candidates 
for  Government  positions.  The  Federal  Government  will  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  State  Governments  to  establish  voca¬ 
tional  schools  for  which  the  Federal  Government  will  contribute  half 
the  expenses.  The  Government  will  also  in  addition  establish  as 
many  vocational  schools  and  apprenticeship  courses  as  necessary. 
An  appropriation  of  5,000  contos  is  made  by  the  decree  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  provisions. 

International  Parliamentary  Commercial  Congress. — Early 
in  September  the  Thirteenth  International  Parliamentary  Commercial 
Congress  met  in  the  Palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  commerce  as  affected  by 
legislation.  Delegations  were  composed  of  the  elected  lawmakers  of 
national  parliaments.  The  ('ongress,  which  was  called  for  the  first 
time  in  1914  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  was  originally  composed  of 
delegations  from  only  six  countries,  the  number  now  having  increased 
to  44.  At  the  closing  session  of  the  ('ongress  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  of  the  (’ongress  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1928,  and 
the  fifteenth  in  Berlin  in  1929. 

CHILE 

Reorganization  in  Minlstry  of  the  Treasury. — By  several 
decrees,  issued  last  August,  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
reorganized  as  to  personnel  and  the  Budget  Bureau  and  General 
Treasury  of  the  Republic,  created  subordinate  to  said  ministry. 
The  Budget  Bureau  is  entirely  new;  among  the  duties  of  its  director 
are  the  calculation  of  Government  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
their  classification  along  definite  lines,  thus  making  jiossible  the  com¬ 
parison  from  year  to  year  of  given  items.  The  General  Treasury  of 
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the  Republic,  which  replaces  the  Treasury  Bureau,  has  more  ample 
powers  than  the  latter,  havinj;  direct  chargee  of  all  national  funds, 
both  for  the  payment  of  the  national  services  and  of  the  external  and 
internal  debt.  Sehor  Augusto  Merino,  an  experienced  banker,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  Treasury. 

Reokganization  of  administration. — An  act  of  Congress  known 
as  law  No.  4156  empowers  the  President  to  reorganize  the  public 
administration,  in  order  to  reduce  expenditures. 

Doties  reduced  on  Argentine  sugar. — A  recent  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  practically  frees  from  duties  unrefined  sugar 
imported  from  Argentina,  thus  providing  a  cargo  for  homeward- 
hound  Chilean  vessels  and  strengthening  commercial  ties  with  the 
neighboring  Republic. 

GUATEMALA 

l)iPLo.MATic  T.\x  EXEMPTION. — In  accordance  with  a  recent  decree, 
quoted  by  the  Diorio  de  Centro- America ,  Guatemala  City,  of  August 
18,  1927,  all  property  destined  for  the  use  of  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  accredited  to  Guatemala,  together  with  the  purchase  of 
any  materials  for  their  official  use,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  in 
Guatemala,  provided  the  Governments  by  which  they  are  accredited 
extend  reciprocal  privileges  to  Guatemalan  diplomats. 

MEXICO 

Joint  labor  arbitration  com.missions. — An  executive  decree  of 
September  28,  1927,  contains  the  regulations  for  the  establishment 
of  joint  commissions  of  labor  arbitration  and  adjustment  to 
settle  collective  or  individual  differences  arising  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  workers.  These  commissions  are  to  be  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  trade  group  of  employers  or  workers 
involved  and  one  representative  of  the  Federal  Labor  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  who  wilt  act  as  chairman. 
On  November  1  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor 
was  to  summon  em|)loyei’s  and  workers  to  form  the  Federal  Labor 
Commission  of  .Vrhitration  and  (\mcitiation  and  the  regional  com¬ 
missions  through  electoral  conventions  meeting  in  Mexico  City  on 
Decemher  1.  Labor  organizations  are  to  send  one  delegate  each. 
The  full  text  of  the  regulation  is  published  in  the  Diorio  Oficial  of 
September  27,  li)27. 

Kigiit-hour  day. — The  regulations  for  the  eight-hour  working  day 
in  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico  are  published  in  the  Diorio  Oticiol 
of  Se|)temher  28,  lt)27. 

NICARAGUA 

RK(iULATi()N8  FOR  THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCES. —  Regulations  for 
the  conducting  of  theatrical  performances  and  other  spectacles. 
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including  motion  pictures,  were  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for 
August  9,  1927,  and  succeeding  numbers.  These  regulations  provide 
for  departmental  boards  of  censors  of  public  spectacles  and  motion 
pictures. 

Regulations  for  the  Claims  Commission. — The  Diario  Oficial 
of  June  23,1927,  published  the  regulations  for  the  Claims  Commission 
which  is  to  consider  the  award  of  damages  to  property  owners  who 
suffered  losses  through  political  disturbances  between  October  25, 
1925,  and  June  30,  1927. 

SALVADOR 

Regulations  for  electrical  installations. — On  August  16, 
1927,  the  National  Assembly  approved  regulations  for  electrical 
installations  for  public  service,  such  as  light  and  power  plants  and 
electric  traction,  as  well  as  for  private  installations. 

Pharmacy  act. — The  pharmacy  act  of  Salvador  was  passed  by 
the  National  Assembly  on  July  9,  1927.  It  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  School  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  be  composed  of 
alumni  of  the  old  Pharmacy  and  Natural  Science  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  the  present  School  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  This 
school  will  maintain  a  registry  of  all  accredited  pharmacists  for  the  ben  - 
efit  of  the  profession  and  will  supervise  the  service  of  all  pharmacies 
and  other  stores  authorized  to  sell  drugs. 

VENEZUELA 

Mining  regulations. — Regulations  for  the  Venezuelan  mining  law 
to  supersede  those  of  December  29,  1919,  now  repealed,  were  passed 
on  August  15,  1927,  being  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  August 
27,  1927.  Although  incorporating  all  the  former  provisions  with  but 
few  e.xceptions,  the  present  act  also  includes  specifications  regarding 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  permission  for  prospecting, 
the  duties  of  the  special  technical  inspectors  of  the  Government, 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  import  duties,  and  the  fulfillment  of  other 
obligations. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


BRAZIL-PAX  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Trade-mark  Office  ix  Rio  de  Janeiro. — In  accordance  with 
Article  IX  of  the  Trade-mark  Convention  signed  on  April  28,  1923, 
by  the  delegates  to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  the  President  of  Brazil  issued  a  decree  on  August  16,  1927, 
establishing  the  Inter  American  Office  of  Patents  and  Trade-marks 
in  Rio  do  Janeiro  for  the  registration  of  commercial,  industrial  and 
agricultural  trade-marks  and  commercial  names,  the  convention 
having  been  ratified  by  6  of  the  18  signatory  nations.  The  new 
office  will  function  provisionally  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Brazilian  Gen¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Industrial  Property,  under  the  immediate  control  of 
its  director  general.  {Diario  Ojicial,  August  18,  1927.) 

COSTA  RICA-SPAIX 

Mutual  recognition  of  academic  degrees. — The  Costa  Rican- 
Spanish  convention  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  academic  degrees 
and  diplomas,  signed  in  San  Josd  on  March  3,  1925,  and  approved  by 
the  Constitutional  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  on  June  10,  1925,  was 
signed  by  President  Jimdnez  on  August  23,  1927.  The  convention 
provides  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  degrees  and  diplomas  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  due  the  holder,  and  exchange  of  curriculums 
in  order  to  coordinate  the  systems  of  study  in  both  countries.  {La 
Gaceta,  San  Jose,  August  28,  1927.) 

HAITI-FRANCE 

Commercial  agreement. — Ratifications  of  the  commercial  agree¬ 
ment  signed  July  29,  1926,  between  Haiti  and  France  were  exchanged 
at  Port  au  Prince  on  June  (i,  1927.  By  virtue  of  this  agreement,  the 
principal  Haitian  exports  are  accorded  the  benefits  of  the  minimum 
French  tariff  rates  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  Haitian 
import  duties  on  certain  French  products.  The  mutual  concessions 
embodied  in  this  convention  were  placed  in  operation  as  of  July  28, 
1926,  by  a  modus-vivendi  agreement  between  France  and  Haiti. 
The  convention  will  continue  in  operation  until  July  29,  1929,  on 
which  date  it  will  automatically  terminate  unless  renewed  by  the 
contracting  parties  within  six  months  of  its  expiration.  (Commerce 
Iteportfi,  September  12,  1927.) 
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SALVADOR — PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  of  Second  Pan  American  Postal  Congress. — The 
Diario  Oficial  of  Salvador  for  August  15,  1927,  published  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Salvadorean  National  Assembly  of  the  convention, 
regulations  and  final  protocol  signed  at  the  Second  Pan  American 
Postal  Congress  in  Mexico  City  on  November  9,  1926. 
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andEDUCATION 


ii 


ARGENTINA 

International  Convention  of  Teachers. — Upon  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Association  of  Chilean  Teachers  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  of  Teachers  is  to  he  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
latter  part  of  1927.  The  organization  committee  appointed  for  the 
congress  has  drawn  up  the  following  program  for  discussion; 

The  riKht.s  of  children  and  the  objectives  of  new  education;  unity  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  throughout  all  grades;  result.s  of  the  new  education,  csiwcially  as  tried 
in  Latin  .\inerica;  relations  Ixjtween  the  school,  the  state,  and  teaching  regula¬ 
tions;  the  teacher’s  contribution  toward  peace  and  social  solidarity;  the  material 
and  moral  environment  of  the  teacher;  the  teacher’s  freedom  of  opinion  anil  right 
to  organize;  national  and  international  organization  among  teachers;  liai.sun 
Ixjtween  manual  and  intellectual  workers  for  the  purixises  of  culture  and  social 
justice;  attitude  of  teachers  toward  capitalism  and  other  .social  questions;  illiter¬ 
acy  and  the  Indians  of  .America;  methods  for  putting  into  effect  the  conclusions 
on  these  points  reached  by  the  congress. 

Paleontological  and  anthropological  studies. — The  Ber¬ 
nardino  Kivadavia  Museum  of  Buenos  Aires  has  undertaken 
anthropological  studies  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  northeastern  Argen¬ 
tina,  hoping  also  to  secure  data  on  folklore.  Moreover,  paleontolog¬ 
ical  studies  will  be  continued  in  the  coastal  region  of  Buenos  Aires 
Province,  where  the  museum  has  been  making  investigations  for 
sometime.  The  locality  is  rich  in  fossil  deposits  of  a  large  mammif- 
erous  prehistoric  animal  known  as  the  lestodon. 

Fourth  of  July  celebrated  in  an  Argentine  school. — Follow¬ 
ing  the  custom  of  past  years  the  Independence  Day  of  the  United 
States  was  celebrated  at  School  No.  14  of  District  No.  1,  which  is 
called  the  United  States  School.  This  year  a  flag  given  the  school  by 
the  Patriotic  Society  of  American  Ladies  and  the  American  Society 
of  the  River  Piate  was  jiresented  by  Mr.  Ralph  Walter  Huntington 
before  a  group  of  school  officials,  members  of  the  United  States  Dip- 
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lomatic  Service  and  of  the  American  colony.  The  celebration  ended 
when  the  children,  singing  patriotic  inarches  and  waving  small 
flags  of  both  countries,  passed  in  front  of  the  portraits  of  San  Martin 
and  George  Washington. 

The  Sauber.vn  scholarships. — Announcement  has  been  made 
concerning  the  regulations  of  the  Sauberan  scholarships  open  to 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  for  advanced  study  in 
France.  Each  scholarship  will  include  traveling  e.xpenses  and  10 
monthly  allowances  of  100  pesos.  Each  year  the  authorities  of  the 
university  may  announce  those  fields  of  study  which  they  think 
would  most  benefit  the  university,  preference  being  given  to  purely 
scientific  subjects  and  those  of  urgent  social  need  to  the  country. 
In  France  the  students  will  he  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sauberan 
or  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Paris  chosen  by  him. 

The  Argentine  Society  for  the  Study  of  Cancer. — At  its 
fourteenth  regular  meeting  the  Argentine  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Cancer  elected  its  officers  for  the  biennium  1927-1929,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Roffo  being  chosen  president. 


BRAZIL 

School  in  Uruguay  named  for  Brazil. — On  September  7,  1927, 
one  of  the  schools  in  Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay,  was  named 
for  Brazil.  For  this  occasion  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil 
sent  a  Brazilian  flag  embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk  as  a  gift  to 
the  school,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  presents  from  Brazilian 
children  to  the  pupils. 

Obligatory  vocational  training. — See  page  124S. 

CHILE 

Teachers  sent  abroad. — The  Government  has  sent  abroad  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  such 
subjects  as  organization  of  normal  sidiools,  school  administration, 
child  psychology,  mental  and  educational  measurements,  school 
hygiene,  visual  education,  etc.  Eight  teachers  have  entered  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  United  States  and  similar  groups  have  gone  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 


COLOMBIA 

Public  instruction. — In  his  message  to  Congress  delivered  last 
July,  the  President,  in  referring  to  public  instruction,  gave  some  uiter- 
esting  facts  regarding  the  progress  made  in  that  branch  during  the 
year  under  review.  A  hoanl  of  education  was  created  to  examine  and 
select  textbooks  and  other  material  for  primaiy’  schools.  Olympic 
games  wen'  organized  to  be  held  annually,  thus  tending  to  pmmote 
the  jibysical  development  of  the  youth  of  the  countrx’.  The  Si'hool 
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of  Fine  Arts  was  reorganized,  and  an  appropriation  made  for  con¬ 
structing  the  Colombian  Building  in  the  University  City  of  Paris. 
An  institute  for  the  blind  was  also  established  in  accordance  with  law 
No.  45,  of  1926. 

Normal  school  reform. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Health  has  approved  the  new  regulations  and  curriculum  for  the 
Normal  School  of  Tunja  and  its  practice  school.  These  changes  are 
based  on  experiments  made  in  the  modem  pedagogical  systems  that 
will  best  suit  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Boyaca,  and  great  benefits 
are  expected  for  the  department  from  this  reform. 

COSTA  RICA 

Uniformity  of  school  year. — In  view  of  the  need  for  a  uniform 
school  year  yet  with  due  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  country,  the  school  year  in  Costa  Rica  has  been 
definitely  set  by  an  Executive  decree  of  July  18,  1927,  to  run  from 
the  third  Monday  in  February  to  the  fifteenth  of  November  for 
rural  schools  and  from  the  first  Monday  in  March  to  the  last  week 
of  November  for  urban  schools,  any  authorization  for  changes 
being  obtainable  only  from  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
law  becomes  effective  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year. 

Physical  education. — On  August  8,  1927,  President  Jimenez 
issued  a  decree  establishing  compulsory  physical  e.xercise  for  a 
period  of  20  minutes  each  day  in  all  primary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools  throughout  the  Republic.  To  this  end  a  special  department 
of  instruction  in  physical  education  will  be  organized  for  teachers. 

Mutual  recognition  of  academic  degrees  by  Costa  Rica 
AND  Spain. — See  page  1251. 

CUBA 

Authors’  union. — A  national  union  of  Cuban  authors  has  been 
organized  to  protect  copyrights  and  to  procure  for  national  authors, 
as  well  as  those  of  foreign  birth  residing  in  Cuba,  the  payment  of 
royalties  on  all  literary  property.  The  National  Union  will  take 
charge  of  publishing  literary  works  and  music,  and  will  distribute 
thorn  to  dealers  for  sale.  All  copies  will  be  stamped  and  dealers 
selling  unstamped  copies  of  musical  or  literary  pieces  will  be  subject  to 
punishment  by  law.  ((Jourtesy  of  the  Cuban  Ernbansy  in  Washinyton.) 

University  of  Habana. — The  beautiful  heights  now  occupied  by 
the  University  of  Habana  will  soon  be  converted  into  a  modern 
and  complete  university  city.  The  construction  work  will  be  carried 
out  in  three  different  stages,  first  completing  the  buildings  in  which 
the  Sixth  I'an  American  Conference  will  convene,  then  those  which 
are  being  constructed  for  the  bicentenary  of  the  university,  and 
finally  the  additional  structures.  {Courteny  of  the  (Uiban  Embassy  in 

Washington.) 
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DOMINICAN  REPCBLIC 

School  improvements. — In  a  recent  session  of  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  it  was  definitely  decided  to  effect  various  changes  in  the 
general  school  program  throughout  the  Republic.  The  following  were 
mentioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education:  Opening  of  new 
grammar  schools,  creation  of  practice  courses  in  some  normal  schools, 
introduction  of  singing  classes,  military  training  and  Swedish  gym¬ 
nastics  into  elementary  schools,  provision  of  special  teachers  for 
manual-training  classes  and  domestic  science  courses,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  drawing  and  language  teachers,  additional  night  schools 
and  primary  schools  according  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  the 
creation  of  itinerant  schools. 


ECUADOR 

Sti'dent  life  in  the  University  of  Quito. — In  May  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Ecuador  rescinded  decrees  giving  representation  to  the 
students  in  university  affairs. 

Humberto  Clarcia,  a  student  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Quito,  won  the  Victor  Hugo  medal,  granted  each  year  to  the  most 
brilliant  speaker  in  a  debate  dealing  with  the  history  of  France. 

GUATEMALA 

Codification  of  education  laws. — An  order  providing  for  a 
revision  and  codification  of  all  Guatemalan  education  laws  was 
recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Stitdy  abroad. — Profs.  Luis  Martinez  Mont  and  Juan  Jose  Arevalo, 
successful  contestants  in  the  teachers’  competition  held  last  July, 
have  been  granted  by  the  Government  fellowships  for  courses  in 
pedagogy  in  Swiss  and  .\rgentine  universities,  respectively. 

Military  school. — In  order  that  the  Polytechnical  S<'hool  may 
send  out  ollicei’s  thoroughly  trained  h»r  their  careers,  the  school  has 
recovered  its  true  character  as  a  military  school  with  the  adoption  of 
the  new  curriculum  indicateil  in  a  decree  of  August  12,  1927. 

HAITI 

New  MEDICAL  school.-  On  October  J,  1927,  the  new  Sidiool  of 
Medicine  ami  Pharmacy  was  formally  opened  in  Port-au-Prince. 
-\n  attractive  ceremony  was  held  at  the  college  huihling  on  this  wca- 
sion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Director  General  of  PuiJic  Works,  when  many  interesting 
speeches  were  made  dealing  with  the  importance  of  this  new  school. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
director  of  the  school.  Haiti  is  much  to  he  congratulated  on  this 
excellent  addition  to  her  educational  system. 
fiSRlO— 27— lUill.  12 - 7 
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HONDURAS 

Class  in  weaving  and  fiber  experimentation. — An  American 
citizen  will  establish  in  the  Tegucigalpa  Vocational  School  a  class  or 
section  devoted  to  the  art  of  weaving  and  experimentation  in  the  use 
of  fibers  and  dyes. 

School  sai  ings  fund. — The  head  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation  reported  to  the  press  in  the  latter  part  of  August  that  the 
Honduran  school  savings  fund  on  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  Honduras 
totaled  9,763.63  pesos.  New  regulations  for  this  institution  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  his  approval,  and 
after  these  are  in  force  it  is  hoped  that  the  fund  will  increase  more 
rapidly  and  teach  the  lesson  of  thrift  to  many  more  school  children. 

MEXICO 

Mexico  wins  the  international  oratorical  contest. — The 
international  oratorical  contest  for  secondary  school  students,  held 
in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  different  newspapers  of  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  and  France,  was  won  this  year 
by  Mr.  Arturo  Garcia-Formenti,  of  Mexico,  who  made  a  fine  speech 
on  “ Spanish-Americanism  or  Pan  Americanism.”  Mr.  Georges 
Guiot-Guillain  of  France  won  second  place,  speaking  on  “The 
Importance  to  the  World  of  French  Culture.” 

Statue  of  Sarmiento  gift  of  Argentina. — On  September  19, 
1927,  the  Argentine  Minister  to  Mexico  received  cable  advices  from 
his  Government  stating  that  Argentina  was  planning  to  present  to 
Mexico  a  statue  of  President  Domingo  Sarmiento,  the  great  Argentine 
educator  and  founder  of  the  public-school  system,  for  the  Sarmiento 
open-air  schfiol  in  Mexico  City.  It  is  expected  that  the  statue  will  be 
in  i)lace  by  the  opening  of  the  1928  s(;hool  year. 

NICARAGUA 

School  of  telegraimiv  and  commerce. — In  May  tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  resolved  to  establish  a  school  of  b'legraphy,  English,  ac.ctouiiting, 
and  typewriting  in  .Managua  for  20  l)oarding  |)u|)ils,  the  funds  for 
this  institution  to  be  |>rovided  from  those  formerly  used  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  several  telegraph  ollices,  now  discontinued. 

I’ANAMA 

Porto  ICican  .scholarshifs  fiKFEUED  Panama. — The  Seerretary  of 
Public  Education  has  itnide  public  the  offer  by  the  University  of  Porto 
Rico  of  three  s<;holarshi|)s  for  Panainan  students,  who  must  have  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  humanities  or  a  |)riniary  tea(!h<!r’s  certilicuite,  or 
must  [)ass  entrance,  examinations. 
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Music  school  produces  opera. — Under  the  direction  of  Maestro 
Graziani  the  Opera  School  of  Panama  produced  in  September  Madame 
Butterfly,  Puccini’s  well-loved  opera.  Panama  possesses  some  very 
gifted  singers  and  for  many  years  has  shown  much  interest  in  develop¬ 
ing  talent  through  its  conservatory.  The  opera  school  has  previously 
given  La  Boheme,  Tosca,  and  other  operas. 

Reorganization  of  the  agricultural  schools  of  Aguadulce 
AND  David. — The  present  agricultural  schools  of  Aguadulce  and 
David,  which  are  to  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Model  Farm  School 
of  Aguadulce  and  the  Model  Farm  School  of  David,  will  be  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agricidture  and  Public  Works.  These  schools  will  not  only  offer 
a  practical  agricultural  course  for  elementary-school  graduates  but  \vill 
also  offer  courses  in  crops,  dairying,  silk  culture,  and  poultry  raising, 
which  will  he  reijuired  for  graduation  for  the  students  of  the  rural 
normal  schools  of  Aguadulce  and  David.  These  agricultural  schools 
will  also  be  used  as  experimental  farms. 

PARAGUAY 

Pasteur  School  opened. — On  August  20, 1927,  before  an  audience 
which  included  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  French  diplomatic 
officers,  members  of  the  French  Society,  and  various  teachers,  the 
Pasteur  primary  school  in  Asuncion  was  inaugurated  and  a  bust  of 
the  noted  French  scientist  presented  the  school  by  a  representative 
of  the  French  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Hooks  for  library. — Information  has  recently  been  received  that 
a  number  of  valuable  works,  including  books  on  Spanish  literature 
and  history  and  interesting  chronicles,  notes,  and  monographs  on 
Spain  and  Spanish  America,  have  been  sent  the  School  of  Law  and 
Social  Sciences  of  Asuncion  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
located  in  New  York.  It  is  also  reported  that  a  similar  donation 
has  been  made  this  school  by  the  Popular  Library  of  Buenos  Aires. 

.Vrhor  Day. — A  simple  but  impressive  ceremony  was  held  in  the 
.Vrtigas  Si-hool  of  Asuncion  on  August  13,  1927,  when  Arbor  Day  was 
celebrated.  Trees  were  planted  and  the  hymn  to  the  tree  written  by 
Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  an  Uruguayan  poet,  was  sung  by  the 
children. 

New  magazines. — The  first  number  i)f  the  Anales  de  la  Facultad 
de  Ciencia!^  Mcdicax  (Annals  of  (he  Medical  St’hool),  edited  by  Dr. 
Victor  Idoyago,  dean  of  the  Medical  Sidiool,  made  its  appearance 
during  August.  Another  new  nniversity  magazine  is  the  lievixta 
de  Derecho  (Legal  Review). 

PERU 


Organization  of  ritual  education. — Dr.  dost'  R.  Pareja  was  rt'- 
cently  appointed  by  thet'hief  Kxia'utiveto  investigate  educational  con- 
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ditions  in  the  Departments  of  Arequipa,  Puno,  Cuzco,  and  Apuriniac 
and  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  primary  schools,  manual  training 
schools,  boarding  schools  for  Indians,  normal  schools,  and  all  other 
public  schools,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  measures  for  promoting 
education  among  the  Indian  population  of  the  Republic. 

Montessori  system. — In  the  Liceo  Grau,  a  public  school  of 
Lima,  a  new  division  was  opened  last  September  for  small  children 
between  3  and  6  years  of  age,  in  which  the  Montessori  system  will 
be  exclusively  employed. 

School  notes. — According  to  the  presidential  message  there  are 
3,330  primary  schools  and  5,487  teachers,  the  enrollment  last  year 
being  262,267.  Rural,  agricultural,  circulating,  and  hoarding 
schools  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
enrollment  in  these  schools,  including  that  of  the  vocational  and 
industrial  schools,  is  1,780.  In  the  schools  of  Lima  and  Callao  med¬ 
ical  service  has  been  introduced.  The  Government  has  ordered  the 
reprinting  of  the  textbook,  “My  First  History  of  Peru,”  as  well  as 
a  new  edition  of  a  reading  hook,  which  will  he  distributed  gratis  to 
the  public  schools.  In  the  Boys’  Normal  School  the  psychology 
laboratory  has  been  improved  in  order  to  facilitate  more  accurate 
study  of  child  psychology,  and  a  special  section  has  been  formed  for 
the  instruction  of  subnormal  children.  Last  year  there  were  29 
national  secondary  schools  which  had  an  enrollment  of  5,326.  A 
law  prohibiting  coeducation  has  been  passed  as  a  result  of  its  failure 
in  the  schools,  and  conseipiently  secondary  schools  for  girls  have  been 
established  in  Lima,  (.'ajamarca,  lluaras,  Trujillo,  and  Puno. 

.SALVADOR 

Argentine  flag  for  Salvadorean  school. — The  press  of  Argen¬ 
tina  reported  the  presentation  of  an  Argentine  flag  to  the  Salvadorean 
consul  general  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  school  in  San  Salvador  named 
for  the  Republic  of  Argentina.  Interesting  exercises  were  hold  in 
the  Republic  of  Salvador  School  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation,  including  the  rendition  of  the  national  anthems  of 
both  countries. 

i;ri;gi:av 

Pla.ns  for  rcral  schools. — It  was  stated  in  hi  Remsta  <h  la 
Amciacl/m  Rural  ihl  I’nit/ua;/  for  August  19,  H)27,  that  in  view  of 
the  interest  shown  in  the  rural  dwelling  competition  held  during 
August,  1926,  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay  in  cooperation  with 
the  .\rchitcctural  Society  has  announced  a  sec,ond  competition  to 
take  place  at  the  end  of  this  ytuir  on  the  construction  of  a  rural  school. 
.S)  greatly  is  the  success  of  the  teacher  conditiomal  by  t  he  luudth  and 
happiness  of  the  child,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  surround¬ 
ings,  that  the  initiative  of  these  organizations  is  highly  commendable. 
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Competition  for  plans  of  clinical  hospital. — Bases  for  a  com¬ 
petition  for  plans  for  the  clinical  hospital  soon  to  be  built  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo  were  published  in  Arquitectura,  August,  1927.  To  be  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  2,800,000  pesos,  including  the  purchase  price 
of  the  land  and  actual  construction,  the  hospital  will  contain  medical 
and  surgical  clinics,  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  various  diseases, 
neurological,  cancer,  and  anatomical  institutes,  a  radiographical 
section,  an  institute  of  e.xperimental  hygiene  and  laboratories.  A 
prize  of  1,000  pesos  will  be  awarded  all  those  who  qualify  for  the 
second  section  of  the  competition,  in  which  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  prizes  of  10,000,  5,000,  2,500,  1,500,  and  1,000  pesos, 
respectively,  are  offered. 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuelan  legal  congress. — The  organizing  committee  of  the 
First  Venezuelan  Legal  Congress  called  by  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  Federal  District  to  meet  in  1928,  held  its  first  session  on  August 
10,  1927,  at  which  time  a  commission  was  appointed  to  formulate  the 
agenda  of  the  congress. 


DOMINICAN  republic 


Chauffeurs’  i'Nion. — .Vccording  to  reports,  the  majority  of  the 
chauffeurs  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  have  organized 
to  form  a  union.  It  is  hoped  that  elliciont  labor  oi^anizations  will 
soon  be  a  reality  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


ARGENTINA 


Conference  on  I’sychiatrv  and  IjEgal  Medicine. — The  Society 
of  Neurologists  and  Psychiatrists  of  Buenos  Aires  recently  resolved 
to  convoke  tin*  first  Latin  .Vmerican  Conference  on  Neurology, 
Psycliiatry,  and  Legal  Medicine  to  meet  in  Buenos  .Vires  during  the 
latter  part  of  Se|)t ember,  1 92S.  .Vn  organization  committee,  of  which 
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Dr.  Arturo  Anicghino  is  the  president,  has  been  appointed  to  invite 
other  nations. 

Antitubeuculosis  clinic. — On  September  8,  1927,  a  new  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  dispensary  was  opened  to  the  public  in  Boca  del  Riachuelo 
ward  of  Buenos  Aires  by  the  Commission  on  Re{;ional  Asylums  and 
Hospitals.  In  connection  with  the  clinic  there  will  be  a  visiting 
nurse  and  house  medical  service,  as  well  as  a  campaign  of  public 
education  on  the  dangers  of  contagion  and  how  to  avoid  it.  In 
the  dispensary  there  are  a  solarium  and  rooms  for  patients,  as  well  as 
a  section  for  experimental  medicine.  Provision  is  made  for  X-ray 
and  other  laboratories.  The  clinic  will  also  distribute  rations  to 
patients  and  their  families  if  necessarj\ 

Mothers’  canteens. — On  August  31,  1927,  the  twelfth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  First  Mothers’  Canteen  of  Buenos  Aires 
was  celebrated.  As  has  been  stated  in  previous  accounts  in  the 
Bulletin,  this  institution  provides  care  for  the  needy  mother  during 
pregnancy  and  childbirth,  also  giving  to  nursing  mothers  clothes, 
two  meals  a  daj’’,  and,  if  necessary,  a  peso  daily.  In  connection  with 
the  mothers’  canteens  there  are  lunch  rooms  for  school  children,  which 
furnish  luncheon  and  a  glass  of  milk  to  each  child,  as  well  as  medical 
assistance. 

BOLIVIA 

Oruro  waterworks. — The  first  section  of  the  waterworks  system 
for  the  city  of  Oruro  was  put  into  operation  last  July.  It  comprises 
the  Calacola  Reservoir,  and  three  distributing  reservoirs,  which  are 
part  of  the  system  planned  to  give  the  city  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  drinking  water. 

BRAZIL 

Foi:rth  Brazilian  Hygiene  Congress. — It  has  been  decided 
that  the  Fourth  Brazilian  Hygiene  Congress  is  to  take  place  in 
Bahia  in  December,  1927,  and  the  Fifth  Congress  in  Pernambuco 
in  1928.  At  the  first  of  these  meetings  the  following  subjects  are  to 
be  discussed:  Epidemiology  and  prophylaxis  of  the  bubonic  plague 
in  Brazil;  native  Brazilian  insects,  biology,  epidemiological  role, 
and  means  of  destruction;  biometric  examinations  of  children  and 
adults;  water  supply  and  purification;  and  other  problems. 

Brazilian  physicians  on  excursion. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro  a  number  of  Brazilian 
physicians  joined  a  “caravan”  or  excursion  to  visit  their  colleagues  in 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  party  expected  to  start  on 
September  1.5  for  a  20-day  trip,  which  would  provide  a  pleasant  out¬ 
ing  for  the  phj'sicians  and  their  families,  and  a  courteous  response 
to  the  visit  made  by  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  physicians  sometime 
ago. 
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CHILE 

Health  stories. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  health  education 
section  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  a  contest  for  stories  to  teach 
children  health  habits  was  announced  last  August.  Prizes  of  1,000, 
500,  and  100  pesos  were  generously  offered  by  Lectura  Selecta,  a 
magazine  which  intended  to  imblish  the  prize-winning  stories  in  a 
special  Columbus  Day  edition.  This  excellent  method  of  securing 
children’s  cooperation  in  conserving  their  health  is  worthy  of  all 
commendation,  and  the  results  of  the  contest  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 

Child  health  centers. — According  to  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Patronato  Nacional  de  In  Infancio,  issued  in  July,  1927,  this 
active  society  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report  cared  for  4,769 
children  under  two  years  of  age  and  1,235  over  two.  Through  its 
various  services  in  Santiago  the  Patronato  distributed  1,446,619 
feedings  of  modified  milk,  gave  21,543  prescriptions,  made  21,712 
home  visits,  distributed  9,820  articles  of  infants’  clothing,  gave 
18,775  lunches  to  nursing  mothei-s,  made  14,888  examinations  of 
expectant  mothers,  and  provided  attendance  in  398  cases  of  child¬ 
birth  in  homes.  The  mortality  rate  of  children  under  the  Patro¬ 
nato' s  care  is  9.5  per  cent,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  general  infant 
mortality  rate.  The  attention  given  each  child  is  increasingly 
efficient.  The  social  service  in  connection  with  each  health  center 
watches  over  the  children  there  registered  and  their  families,  and 
hopes  to  maintain  this  ovei*sight  until  each  child  reaches  7  years  of 
age.  Sick  children  are  under  the  care  of  a  visiting  nurse,  who 
works  under  orders  of  the  Patronato  ])hysicians. 

Women’s  ANTi-TrcERcrLosis  Association. — This  association 
has  for  many  years  carried  on  helpful  work  among  the  tuberculous 
poor  of  Santiago.  In  1926  it  assisted  347  men,  2,654  women,  and 
659  children,  sending  27  persons  to  San  Jos6  Hospital.  Home  visits 
by  its  members  reveal  many  serious  social  conditions,  and  give 
occasion  for  teaching  a  hygienic,  manner  of  living,  in  so  far  as  possible. 

COLOMRIA 

Treatment  ok  hookworm. — From  January  1  to  July  31,  1927, 
286,694  persons  were  treated  for  hookworm  in  difTerent  parts  of  the 
Republic.  The  total  nuiuber  (*f  treatments  administered  by  the 
hookworm  department  for  this  disease  from  June,  1920,  to  July  31, 
1927,  amounteil  to  2,179,148. 

COSTA  RICA 

Medical  clinic. — Information  has  been  received  that  42  Costa 
Rican  physicians  have  formed  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  modernly  equipped  clinic  in  San  Jost^.  .Vccording  to 
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plans  the  clinic,  which  will  cost  more  than  300,000  colones,  will  have 
various  departments  like  similar  institutions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Sanitary  campaign  in  San  Ramon. — Under  the  able  direction  of 
Doctor  Coto,  head  of  the  public  welfare  department  of  San  Ramon, 
rapid  pro{;ress  has  been  made  toward  improved  sanitary  conditions 
in  that  city.  Meat  markets,  bakeries,  and  private  houses  have  been 
inspected,  daily  {jarbage  collection  initiated,  and  clinics  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  syphilis  opened.  During  August  alone  362  Wassermann 
tests  were  made  and  530  injections  of  salvarsan  given. 

CUBA 

Campaign  ag.\inst  cancer. — The  campaign  against  cancer  has 
been  intensified  during  the  past  year  to  a  great  extent.  Next  year  a 
division  for  the  study  of  cancer  will  be  installed  in  the  (Jeneral 
Calixto  Garcia  National  Hospital  in  llabana,  a  second  in  the  civil 
hospital  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  still  another  in  the  civil  hospital 
in  the  city  of  Santa  (’lara.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.) 

Increase  in  sanitary  iu  dget. — The  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Charity  and  Sanitation  has  been  increased  by  a  million  and  a  half 
pesos.  With  these  funds  25  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  will  be  established,  a  division  of  foods  and  drugs  will  be  created, 
and  many  improvements  made  in  various  hospitals  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  appropriation  for  the  home  for  the  aged  will  also  be 
considerably  augmented.  This  increase  in  the  national  budget  is  due 
primarily  to  the  determined  efforts  of  the  Goveniment  to  enlarge  the 
sanitary  service  of  the  country.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Washington.) 

Home  for  the  aged. — A  national  home  for  the  aged  is  under 
construction  at  Triscornia.  This  institution  will  bear  the  name 
General  Gerardo  Machado  y  Morales  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Thirty-six  pavilions  connected  by  passageways  and  having 
room  for  400  persons  will  form  the  main  part  of  the  home,  {('ourtesy 
of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

eccador 

Homes  for  workers. — An  appropriation  was  allowed  in  the  new 
government  budget  for  building  homes  for  workers  in  (iuaya(|uii. 
The  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  st!curing  this  appropriation  and  who  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  prompt  fulfillment  of  the  [irojec^t,  has  asked  the  municipality  of 
Guayafpiil  to  designate  without  delay  the  most  appropriate  district 
for  building  these  homes. 
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HAITI 

Treatment  of  treponematosis. — Two  new  records  were  estab¬ 
lished  duringc  the  month  of  August  last  in  connection  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  condition.  Forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  injections  of  treponemecides  were  made,  this  beingj  for  the  first 
time  at  a  rate  of  over  half  a  million  per  year.  It  is  believed  that  this 
rate  is  sufficient  to  control  the  disease  for  the  present.  The  other 
record  established  was  in  the  number  of  injections  of  neo-salvarsan 
administered  at  the  Haitian  General  Hospital,  1,731  such  injections 
beinp  given  there  during  the  month  of  August.  It  is  expected  to 
increase  this  rate  still  further.  In  order  to  encourage  more  patients 
to  receive  treatment  regularly  and  to  popularize  the  treatment,  an 
increased  effort  has  been  made  to  augment  the  amount  of  neo- 
salvarsan  administered.  A  large  supply  of  this  drug  has  been  ordered 
and  all  public  health  officers  have  been  directed  to  use  it  in  place  of 
less  efficacious  drugs  in  all  hospital  cases  requiring  such  treatment. 
They  have  also  been  instructed  to  devote  one  morning  a  week  to  the 
administration  of  neo-salvarsan  to  treponematosis  outpatients. 
{Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  August,  1927.) 

HONDCRAS 

PiT.Lic  HEALTH  LECTi  RES. — Last  September  Dr.  Jos^  Jorge  Calle- 
jas,  Director  of  Public  Health,  gave  in  Puerto  Cortes  a  series  of  public 
health  lectures,  illustrated  by  motion  pictures,  on  malaria  and  intesti¬ 
nal  parasities.  Printed  notices  were  distributed  to  the  schools  and  to 
the  general  public  so  that  all  might  benefit  by  these  lectures,  which 
had  jireviously  been  delivered  in  San  Pedro  Sula.  Doctor  Malloy 
of  the  Kockefeller  Foundation  is  directing  this  work. 

Land  for  Jicaqi  e  Indians. — The  Governor  of  the  Department  of 
Tegucigal|)a  recently  petitioned  the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  Public 
Works,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  to  definitely  assign  the  30  caballerias 
(cal)allen'a  eipials  2.tM)  acres)  of  mountain  land  to  the  tribe  of  Jicaque 
Indians  who  now  cultivate  and  occupy  it.  This  cession  of  land  is 
provided  for  by  law. 

MEXICO 

Hygiene  Institcte  ri  ilding  opened.— On  September  17,  1927, 
the  new  building  of  the  Hygiene  Institute  in  Mexico  City  was  for¬ 
mally  opened  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Fii-st  Meeting  of  Sanitary 
Officials  called  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  Among  the 
ilistinguished  guests  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  institute 
were  President  Calles;  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  Si'cretary  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works;  Dr.  Bernardo  J.  GastGum, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  under  whose  direction  tlie 
building  was  constructed;  other  ollicials  and  members  of  the  iliplo- 
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inatic  corps.  After  President  Calles  declared  the  institute  and  the 
First  Meeting  of  Local  Health  Authorities  open  an  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  of  addresses,  music,  and  other  numbers  was  rendered,  followed 
by  a  general  inspection  of  the  institute.  The  19  sections  of  the  500,- 
OOO-peso  building  house  the  laboratories  in  which  was  prepared  the 
year’s  supply  of  smallpox  vaccine,  antityphus-typhoid  serum,  anti¬ 
toxin  for  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  and  antirabies  serum;  and  other 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  There  is  a  personnel 
of  nearly  200,  most  of  whom  are  physicians  or  bacteriologists. 

Tupercclosi.s  HO.SPITAL. — The  press  reports  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  Public  Charity  has  decided  to  establish  a  hospital  especi¬ 
ally  for  tubercular  patients,  who  are  too  numerous  to  be  cared  for 
in  the  special  wards  of  Mexico  City’s  general  hospital.  It  is  stated 
that  a  building  on  the  Pachuca  Road  near  Tepexpan  is  to  be  equipped 
and  opened  as  a  tuberculosis  hospital  early  in  1928. 

Red  Cross  aid  for  flood  victims. — The  Mexican  Red  Cross  and 
jirivate  organizations  collected  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  homeless 
and  destitute  residents  of  the  areas  flooded  by  the  Lerma  River  at 
Acambaro,  to  which  the  American  Red  Cross  contributed  $5,000.  A 
special  train  carrying  food,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  physicians 
was  despatched  by  the  Red  Cross. 

NICARAOUA 

Health  inspection  in  schools. — The  press  published  in  August 
the  regulations  for  health  inspections  in  schools,  which  include  the 
sanitary  requirements  for  school  buildings  and  premises,  as  well  as 
the  examination  of  children  entering  school  for  the  first  time  or  after 
illness  and  absence.  There  is  to  be  a  school  medical  inspector  for 
each  department  to  inspect  city  schools  every  two  weeks  and  rural 
schools  every  four  months.  A  health  certificate  in  the  form  of  a 
notebook  will  be  issued  to  each  child  examined,  with  a  report  of  his 
state  of  health  entered  therein.  The  inspector  is  also  to  advise 
teachers  as  to  the  placing  of  subnormal  children  in  the  proper  insti¬ 
tutions. 

School  of  ni:rsino. — The  Government  plans  to  establish  a  school 
for  trained  nurses  in  Managua,  ])robably  in  connection  with  the 
general  hospital  of  the  capital.  Dr.  Nicasio  Rosales  has  sent  his 
“Manual  for  the  Trained  Nurse  and  Midwife’’  to  the  .Ministry  of 
Promotion,  which  is  to  have  it  published  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
textbook  in  the  above-mentioned  school. 

PANAMA 

Red  (-RO.SS  report. — S<*fK»rita  Fiiri<|ueta  Morah^s,  Secretary  of  the 
Pariaman  Red  (’ross,  made  the  folhtwing  report  of  the  August  work 
of  that  organization: 

1‘rcnnlnl  clinic. — Thns:  haiifln-*!  aiul  lins;  imthoiih (rMiniiiird;  KM)  lionii! 

viHitH;  :SI  t  cxuiiiitiatioiiH  of  iiriiii;. 
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Baby  clinic. — Registration  of  babies  since  foundation,  16,816;  physicians’ 
consultations  during  month,  467;  treatments,  138;  prescriptions,  900;  sent  to 
clinics  for  various  disorders,  289;  weighed,  2,137;  new  patients  admitted  during 
the  month,  317;  dismissed  at  the  age  limit  of  two  years,  162;  home  visits,  5,618; 
total  number  of  children  visited,  620;  mothers  aided,  94;  children  now  on  clinic 
register,  7,982. 

Aid  to  poor  families. — Physical  examinations  for  adults,  430;  adults  prescribed 
for,  601;  injections  administered,  211;  sent  to  hospitals,  40;  persons  weighed,  133. 

Supplies  distributed. — Twenty-eight  boxes  of  rice;  2  cases  of  condensed  milk; 
6  cases  of  soap;  728  rations;  and  152  families  aided. 

Safety  lessons  for  children. — Members  of  the  Automotive 
Vehicles  Union  have  been  giving  a  series  of  talks  on  safety  in  reference 
to  street  traffic  in  the  schools  of  the  capital.  They  plan  to  have 
periodical  safety  lessons  for  children  so  that  the  danger  of  accidents 
may  be  lessened. 

PARAGUAY 

International  Football  Congress. — An  International  Foot¬ 
ball  Congress  met  in  Asunci6n  during  the  week  of  August  15,  dele¬ 
gates  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  being  pres¬ 
ent.  Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  1928  conference  will 
convene  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Hospital  direction  transferred. — According  to  El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  of  August  10,  1927,  the  direction  of  the  National  Hospital 
has  been  transferred  to  the  governing  board  of  the  Medical  School. 

SALVADOR 

Mexican  nurses  for  tuberculosis  hospital. — The  new  tubercu¬ 
losis  sanitarium  soon  to  be  ojiened  at  Planes  de  Kendero  will  have 
several  Mexican  nurses  in  cliai’ge  of  tlic  nursing  of  patients.  These 
nurses  have  been  trained  in  the  latest  methods  of  caring  for  tubercular 
patients. 

URUGUAY 

Distinguished  guests. — On  September  1,  1927,  Doctor  Ombre- 
danne,  well-known  professor  of  the  children’s  surgical  clinic  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  arrived  in  .Montevideo,  where  he  was  cordially 
received  in  medical  and  oi!i<‘ial  circles  of  the  city.  .V  few  days  pre¬ 
viously  Dr.  Federick  lunber,  a  (Jerman  s])ecialist  in  nutrition  and 
digestive  disorder,  luul  been  similarly  welcomed.  During  their  stay 
in  the  city  both  sjiecialists  delivered  lectures  on  subjeets  relative  to 
their  sjiecial  fields. 


BRAZIL 


Hispanic  Society  commissions  artist  to  paint  notables. — 
Lopez  Mesquita,  a  famous  Spanish  painter,  is  now  in  Brazil  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  the  President  for  the  gallerj'  of  Chief  Executives  of 
Latin  American  countries  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  those 
Nations,  which  the  Hispanic  Society  plans  to  add  to  its  collection  of 
Hispanic  art. 

CHILE 

Triumph  of  a  Chilean  pianist. — Claudio  Arrau,  a  brilliant 
Chilean  pianist  still  in  his  early  twenties,  won  the  grand  inter¬ 
national  prize  in  a  competition  for  ])ianists  held  a  few  months  ago 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  went  to  Gennany  at  the  age  of  7  to 
study,  and  began  to  tour  at  11.  His  ability  to  play  from  memory  in 
public  Bach’s  48  preludes  and  48  fugues  has  excited  admiring  comment. 
The  French,  Gennan,  and  English  press  unite  in  praise  of  his  interpre¬ 
tation  and  technique. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Art  EXHIBITION. — A  collection  of  the  works  of  Carlos  Ramirez 
Guerra,  a  Dominican  painter,  was  recently  exhibited  in  the  Provincial 
Palace  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  his  water-color  landscapes  and 
portrait  sketches  received  very  favorable  criticism. 

ECUADOR 

Ecuadorean  historian  honored. — Sehor  Manuel  M.  Ayala,  an 
Ecuadorean  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  city  of  Ibarra  to 
make  a  large  bronze  bust  of  the  great  national  historian  Federico 
Gonzalez  Suarez.  This  monument  will  bo  erected  in  Ibarra,  the 
birthplace  of  Gonzalez  Suarez,  the  unveiling  to  take  place  in  December 
next,  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  death. 

PANAMA 


Panam.vn  virtuoso  adapts  .native  music. — Alfredo  San  Malo,  the 
Panarnan  violinist  who  was  so  well  received  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  last  year,  and  in  a  number  of  other  American  cities,  is  returning 
from  Europe  to  Panama  to  fulfdl  engagements,  after  which  during  the 
coming  year  he  will  journey  to  South  America  to  continue  the  work 
I2<)r. 
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he  has  begjun,  adapting  native  melodies  of  Panama,  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  other  Latin  American  <-ountries,  to  the  violin.  Senor  San  Malo 
left  Panama  when  very  young  to  study  music  in  Europe,  whence  he 
returned  last  year  laden  with  honors.  The  young  violinist  will 
doubtless  comiuer  a  new  fame  in  making  known  the  plaintive  and 
beautiful  motifs  found  in  Indian  and  earl}’’  colonial  music. 

PAR.AGUAY 

Delegates  to  Sixth  Pax  American  Conference. — The  Para¬ 
guayan  delegation  to  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  is  as  follows : 
Dr.  Luis  Riart,  Ex-Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  until  a  few  months 
ago  Minister  of  War,  which  position  he  had  held  for  three  and  a  half 
years;  Dr.  Lisandro  Diaz  Gomez,  leader  of  the  Government  party  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  former  Minister  in  Uruguay  and 
Bolivia;  and  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez,  Charg6  d’Affaires  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Three  hundred  and  ninetieth  anniversary  of  Asuncion. — 
The  three  hundred  and  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Asuncion  by  Juan  do  Salazar  y  Espinoza  was  celebrated  in  Asuncion 
on  August  15,  1927,  with  appropriate  ceremony. 

SALVADOR 

Salvadorean  student  sculptor. — Word  has  been  received  from 
Spain  that  Valentin  Estrada,  a  Salvadorean  student  of  sculpture,  has 
been  making  notable  progress  in  his  work,  which  has  won  the  praise 
of  his  teacher,  Coullaut  Valera,  and  also  of  the  art  critics.  The 
Salvadorean  press  published  a  photograph  of  Senor  Estrada  working 
on  his  model  of  Atlacatl,  Indian  king  of  Cuscatlan,  now  a  part  of 
Salvador.  It  is  stated  that  Estrada  himself  is  of  pure  Indian  extrac¬ 
tion  and  though  but  23  years  old  and  without  previous  training  before 
arriving  in  Spain  he  has  shown  great  talent,  not  only  in  sculpture  but 
also  in  painting. 

UNITED  ST.ATES 

Delegates  to  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference. — President 
Coolidge  has  appointed  the  following  delegates  to  the  Sixth  Pan 
.Vmerican  Conference,  to  be  opened  in  llabana  January  16,  1928: 
Head  of  the  delegation,  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Ex-Secretary  of 
State;  Ambassador  Fletcher,  now  representing  the  United  States  in 
Koine  and  formerly  Ambassailor  to  Mexico  and  Chile;  Ambassador 
Mor  row,  representing  the  Ibiited  States  in  Mexico;  Ex-Senator 
Oscar  Underwood  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  a  prominent 
lawyer;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law;  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Leland 
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Stanford  University,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  It  is  stated  that  President  Coolidge  will 
attend  the  Congress. 

VENEZUELA 

Visit  of  training  sloop. — Significant  of  the  cordial  relations 
between  Chile  and  Venezuela  was  the  welcome  accorded  the  officers, 
crew,  and  cadets  of  the  General  Baquedano,  the  Chilean  training  ship, 
upon  their  recent  visit  to  Venezuela,  where  they  were  honor  guests  of 
the  Government.  The  General  Baquedano,  as  readers  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  will  remember,  carried  an  exhibition  of  Chilean  products  on 
this  cruise. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  15,  1927 


ARGENTINA 

Korecist  of  1927-28  crops  in  Rosario  consular  district. 

BOLIVIA 


July  reiiort  on  general  conditions  in  Bolivia . 

Keiiort  on  commerce  and  industries  for  August,  1927 


Finance  and  general  conditions  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco.... 


Piassava  fiber  cxiwts  from  Bahia,  first  6  months  of  1927 . 


Brazil  nut  crop,  first  6  months  of  1927,  compareil  with  same 
••  iwriod  of  192«). 


Favors  for  establishing  fertilizer  factory,  Pernambuco . 


Road  building  in  the  Suite  of  Bahia . 

Ullicial  regulation  for  the  classification  of  cotton,  for  registra¬ 
tion  of  marks,  and  the  repression  of  fraud  in  the  cotton  tnidt 
of  Baliui. 

Declared  cxiiorts  from  Bahia  during  August,  1927 . 

Proiwsi'tl  hydroelectric  and  agricultural  development,  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

State  and  municipal  sanitation  projects . 

Conclusion  in  laindon  of  loan  to  Santos  miiniciiiality . 


The  iMipiihtion  of  Brazil  and  its  economic  astHtets . 

Sticeial  fund  for  automobile  roads,  law  Xo.  isrj,  of  August  29. 
Sugar  sliipments  and  croii  |>ros|)ects  of  Pernambuco  for  <{ 
emled  June  :<0,  1927. 

lra|)orts  at  Santos  during  first  (i  months  of  1927 . 

X'ew  Bnizilian  (sillee  convention . . . 

Finances  of  the  StaU>  of  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Development  of  the  iron  and  stwl  indiLstry,  Brazil _ 

Cn'ation  of  State  DeiKirtment  of  'rr.ins|M)rtalion  and 
Works,  Sao  Paulo. 


Crop  and  priHhict  movement  inixmlral  and  southern  Chile 
quarter  ended  June  :«»,  1927. 


Harold  M.  IVano,  ixmsul  at 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Carl  F.  Ihnchman,  consul  gim- 

.  .  eral  at  Valparaiso. 

Comv.ssion  granted  by  Cliilean  llovernment  for  construction  Sept.  10  Camden  L.  McUiin,  vii’C  con- 


tfisc:il  year  iH'gins  on  Jan.  1). 


Date  ! 

1 

1927 

Sept. 

0 

Aug. 

10 

Sept. 

1 

Aug. 

10 

Aug. 

15 

...do.. 

— 1 

Aug. 

17 

Aug. 

19 

L..do. 

i 

1  Aug. 

22 

I. --do. 

-Vug. 

24 

-Vug. 

20 

Aug. 

29 

.Vug. 

30 

I  -Vug. 

1 

31 

-!  Sept. 

1 

Sept. 

5 

_■  Sopi. 

6 

.  Sopt. 

■ 

-'  Sept. 

s 

.  Sept. 

9 

Sept. 

10 

Sept 

12 

-1  Siqit 

15 

.!  Sept 

17 

Sept 

23 

-j  fH'Pt 

2S 

i 

1  Aug. 

17 

-Vug. 

20 

Aug. 

22 

Author 


Robert  Hamden,  consul  at 
Rosario. 


J.  F.  McGurk,  consul  at  La  Paz 
Do. 


X’athaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul 
at  Manaos. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Rudolf  Cahn,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howaul  Donovan. 

.Vreher  Woodford,  vice  consul 
at  Bahia. 

Do. 

Natlianiel  P.  Davis. 

Do. 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at  San¬ 
tos. 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Do. 

Fred  D.  Fisher. 

Claude  1.  Dawson. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Claude  1.  Dawson. 


and  o|x-ration  of  a  railway  Iroiii  Uuuxi  station  to  Guahiin 
Pass,  on  the  Chile- .trgi-ntine  frontier. 


1’mixisi‘d  toll  highway  from  Cali  to  BuenaventuRi _ 


Miiti:igo  aiiuediict  ixinl ract  rendenal  on  Si'pt .  29 
Teit  of  the  .sugar  defensi'  law.  In  llaix’la  tlllcial  i 
translation  of  same. 


.sul  in  charge,  Conixqvibn. 


.Vug. 

22 

R,  Hudson  Fetner,  vice  consul 

in  char®',  Buenaxi’nlura. 

.Vugust, 

St'pl . 

• 

Edward  B.  Rand,  xici'  consul 
in  char®',  ('arta®'na. 

.Vug. 

31 

Francis  U.  Stewart,  ivnsul  at 

Santia®'  de  Culxi. 

.Sl'pl. 

3 

Do. 

1  tvt. 

1 

KinNis.sy. 

.  .5,  1927, 

tVt. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  October  15,  1927 — Continued 


Subject 


Date  Author 


DOMINICAN  HEPUBLIC 

1927 

UomiDican  Government  revenues  in  August,  1927 .  Aug.  23 

GUATEMALA 

Review  of  commerte  and  industries  for  August,  1927 . '  Sept.  13 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  admitted  free  of  duty.  Sept.  30 
HONDVKA.S 

The  Puerto  Castilla  egg  market . . . Sept.  16 

Statement  of  receipts  and  exi>enditures  at  the  customshouse  at  Oct.  7 
La  Ceiba.  I 

MEXICO 

Quarterly  review  of  commerce  and  industries,  Yucatan  cen-  |  Sept.  30 
sular  district.  ! 

Exports  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  in  the  Mexicali  district,  !  Oct.  7 
to  September  30.  i 

NICABAGUA  ' 

Vital  statistics  and  living  conditions . . {  Sept.  24 

PANAMA  ! 

.Vugust  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 1  Sept.  12 

PERU  ' 

Rifview  of  the  commerce  an<l  industries  of  Peru  for  the  year  |  Aug.  24 

1926. 

Ke|<<<rt  on  general  conditions  for  August,  1927 .  Sept.  15 

SALVADOR  I 

Law  for  the  control  of  commercial  establishments,  law  of  June  ’  Sept.  13 
30,  1927,  published  in  Diario  OOcial  on  Sept.  5,  1927.  I 

URUOUAT 

Business  mnditlons  in  Uruguay  for  the  first  6  months  of  1927..  I  Aug.  10 

Governmental  decree  authorizing  construction  of  cement  road  Sept.  3 
lietween  .Montevideo  and  Colonia,  and  expropriation  of  | 
land.  \ 

Con-stmetion  of  new  Government  buildings  in  Montevideit...  1  Sept.  8 

VENEZUELA  ^ 

Summary  of  oil  development  in  Veneziicki  for  first  6  mont  hs  of  Aug.  19 

1927. 

Commi-rcial  s'tiiation  in  the  .Mar.icaiUi  consular  district  .  Sept.  23 


William  B.  Lawton,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge,  Santo  Domingo 


Philip  Holland,  consul  general 
at  Guatemala  City. 

Do. 


Winfield  If.  Scott,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Castilla. 

Nelson  K.  Park,  consul  at  La 
Ceiba. 


Herman  C.  Vogenitz,  vice 
consul  at  Progreso. 

Frank  Bohr,  consulat  Mexicali. 


Owen  W.  Gaines,  vice  consul 
at  Corinto. 


H.  1).  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 


Gen.  A.  Makinson,  consul  in 
charge,  Callao- Lima. 

Do. 


W.  J.  McCaltcrty,  consul  at 
Sun  Salvador. 


C.  Carrigan,  consul  general, 
Montevideo. 

Do. 


Kaymond  K.  .Miearii,  vice  con 
sul  at  ManuTiilKi. 

.\lexaniler  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
.Maracailx). 


